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‘CAPSICUM 
VASELINE’ 


Will not blister the most delicate skin. ‘Capsicum 
Vaseline’ is the scientific and modern external 
countér irritant. 


Its application is the safest, simplest, and best home remedy 
for all pains and colds in the chest, throat, and lungs; 
stomach cramps, chilblains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, 
and gouty complaints; also particularly effective for 
headache and toothache 


‘Capsicum Vaseline ° has all the healing qualities 
of the old - fashioned mustard plaster without its 
disagreeable features. In the tube it is absolutely sanitary, 
and may be applied easily, safely, and at a moment's 
notice. 


Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/-. 


E not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent post 
free to any address upon receipt of 1/« P.O. or stamps. 


Descriptive Booklet of all the Vaseline preparations post free. 


The word ‘ Vaseline’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 
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The most popular 
competition of the 
day is Changelets. 
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Another splendid 
contest is an- 
nounced below. 


——— ee 
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ENTER AT ONCE. 


Ist Prize 


POINTS FOR COMPETITORS. 


lets competition. £100 
is offered for the Changelet considered to be the best by the 


is lost. 
to post his Changelet has been chagrined to find that an 
entry similar to his own has won the prize. 

‘And don’t be afraid to send us your attempts. To 
our adjudicators they may be superior to the other entries 
and may therefore win for you our principal awards. 

Bear in mind that in Changelets we don’t ask you to 
attempt the impossible. To make Changelete all you have 
to do is simply to alter five of the words in the paragraph 
published on the entry form below, and to substitute five 
new Eee in the same places 80 as to give it an entirely 
novel m 


STUDY THIS EXAMPLE. 
But there's nothing like an example to make explanations 
rfectly clear, and here is one that will show at a glance 
how Changelete ary made, Suppose we take the following 
well-known line: 


The qwarrior bowed his crested bead and tamed 
his heart of fire. 

A Changelet on this quotation might read: 
The warrior criticised his official head and 
deplored his lack of in tiative. 


You will note that this Changelet is made by altering the 
words “‘ bowed,” “crested,” “ tamed,” “heart,” and “ fire,” 
and by substituting in their respective places the words 
“criticised,” * official,” “ de lored,” “ lack,” and “ initiative.” 

Quite simple, isn’t it? In the same way we wish you to 
make Changelets on the form below with the following 
paragraph: 


Do not spoil the shtp for a ha’porth of tar. 


In making Changelets, we may point out, you 
may add, alter, or omit punctuation marks. You may also 
substitute capital letters for small letters, or vice versa; but 
any other alteration of a word will be regarded as a 
change. For example: spoil changed into spoils counts as 
a new word. 

When you have got your Chan 
cross out on the form below the 
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HANGELETS. 


INCLUDING 


£KISO 


OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


£50 in Other Prizes. 


, £100. 


yewrr—which you wish deleted, and write in ink carefully 
above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. 

Next fill in your namo and address in the space pro- 
vided, also writing these as clearly as possible, and then 
Sp your Changelet on to us in accordance with the rules 

OW, 

There is only one thing more to add. It is the assurance 
that every attempt received will be considered most care- 
fully by our adjudicators. No attention will be paid to the 
names or addresses of the competitors. Awards will be 
made for merit only. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST 
COMPLY. 


1, Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 


2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made pax able to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 


3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
« CHANGELETS, No. 26 ” in the top left-hand corner. 


4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
April 15th. 


5. £100 will be awarded this week to the sender of the 
Changelet which is considered to be the best by the 
adjudicators, hy whom originality of idea will be taken 
into consideration. In addition £50 will be divided 
in other Prizes amongst those whose attempts come 
next in merit. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No 
correspondence will he entered into in connection with 
the Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The 
published decision is final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


Done. 


the 


fa’porth of tar. 
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CHANGELETS, No. 26. 


Do | not | spoll 


YOU CAN DO 
CHANGELETS. 


—— 


It is so easy. 


You may therefore 
win our 


£100 PRIZE. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 23. 


The original paragraph in Competition No. 23 was: 
Wn NEVER MI68 THE WATER TILL THE 
WELL RUNS DRY. 


The following are the names and addresses of the winners, 
together with their attempts : 


First prize of £100: J. Dodds, 41 Shields Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


WE NEVER aliempt THE impossible TILL 
THE children ask questions. 


Second prize of £50: David A. Herald, 70 Higk 
Street, Arbroath. 


WE NEVER use THE sword TILL THE temper’s 
well tried. 


Here are somo other good Changelots cent in: 
We never knew the farmer till the sost 
without grumbling. 

We nover post the letters till the wife's 
expecting answers. 


We never miss the rain till we staré 
amateur gardensng. 


We never remember the egg till the pocket 
feels damp. 
We nover miss the aspirate tf the ‘ost 
*as dollars. 


We never tease the bulldog till the high 
railings intervene. 


Willie never had the influenza till the— ° 
well, exumination week, 


—__ 


List of Wiaaers of other Prizes sco Page iil. of the 
Rea Cover. 
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888 
The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


. A Cricketing Story. 


Mr. Horace Horcursoy, who is as good a hand at 
cricket stories as at golf, has told of many a big hit and 
long score. He has recounted how a ball Locusts waiged 

p the spout of » pump, and the batsman ran twenty- 
seven before it could be recovered, and many another 
incident of a similarly tall character. But his greatest 
tale of all relates to a match played at Boulogne, on a field 
at the top of a cliff ovasionk kag the sea. 


One of the bataman made 8 specially fine hit to are- 
C:) 


which not o: the fielders, but went so as 
fealty to reach 4 ive af the cliff, over which it trickled 
down to the beach feet below. 


One of the fielders, more courageous than the rest, 
ecaled the perilous face of the cliff and fielded the ball. 

But, alas! he soon found himeelf in evil plight, for, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, he could not manage to 
throw the ball up to his shouting comrades above, nor 
could he find sufficient footing to enable him to climb the 
cliff again. 

His only course was to take a cab and go round the 
town, during which time the batsmen notched no fewer 
shan 157 runs! 


Two Actors and a wars s apock 

As is well known, Mr. Tree has a reputation 
asa otc joker, A certain member of his company 
is the owner of a charming little picture-shop not a 
hundred miles from Bond Street. Tree was passing one 
afternoon with two ladies and another man, and suggested 
that they should go in and see whether there was anything 

icularly pretty. The master of the shop was out, and 
t had been left in charge of a nervous shopman. : 

As they were walking round Mr. Tree addressed his 
friend as Carnegie, and he, understanding the -joke, 
answered him as Morgan, . 

The shopman, imagining that he had the two American 
millionaires, Andrew Carnegie and Pierpont Morgan, both 
in the shop, got more and more flustered, and was in the 
depths of despair when they left without at a purchase, 

“* Nice woman, Mrs, Pierpont Morgan,” said Tree to the 
actor picture-dealer that night. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Oh, I saw her coming out of your shop this afternoon.” 

“Yea, did you ever hear such luck? I happened to be 
out for half-an-hour, and both Andrew Ganesie and 
Pierpont Morgan came in, and my fool of a shopman let 


them go without buying anything.” 
es Hard lines,” cod Mr. Tree ; ‘‘ what kind of fellows 
were they ?” = 


“Well, my man said that Carnegie was a very decent 
chap, but Pierpont Morgan was an utter beast |" 


A Story of Herr Joachim. 

Here Joacnt, the famous violinist, once had a peculiar 
experience. While staying in London he was thrown 
much into the society of Lord R., a “ perfect gentleman,” 
mixing in the highest society, but well known for his 
profound antipathy to anything connected with music. 

Leaming that Joachim was about to give a series of 
concerts at St. James’s Hall, Lord R. informed the eminent 
violinist that he intended to come and hear one of the 
famous Beethoven quartets that appeared in the 


TO; e. 
F The ge artiste thanked his lordship for this mark of 
sympathy, that he should be charmed to learn 
what impression the work made upon him. 

A day or two later the two friends happened to meet at 
@ soirée. 

Joachim at once inquired what impression Beethoven's 
work had made u lordship, and expressed a hope 


that the evening not proved tedious. 
“Not at all—not at all!’ exclaimed his lordship, “I 
enjoyed myself greatly. I did not recognise you at first 


il your disguise as a nigger, but later on I laughed all 
more!” 

There was a death-like silence among the gueste. 

Then came the explanation. Lord R. had lost his way. 
Instead of going to the large hall, he had strayed inadver- 
tently into the nigger minstrels’ concert-room ! 


The Actor and the Magistrate. 

Mr. G. H. SnazEttp is one of the most. famous story- 
tellers in the dramatic profession. He tells the following 
good story against himself. 

While touring in New South Wales, he and a friend, who 
was a local magistrate, had stayed at the club until the 
early hours of the morning. Before parting they sang 
** Auld Lang Syne ” in tho street. 

Now, singing in that particular township was against the 
law, and when a policeman appeared on the scene, tho 
magistrate took to his heels, while Snazelle fell into the 
arms of the man in blue, and had to find bail for his 
appearance in the court later on. 

“* Judge of my surprise,” said he, ‘“‘ when on being 
called upon to answer a charge of disorderly conduct, | 
espied upon the Bench my companion of the carouse, who 
was regarding me with a very stern eye. 

“Very disgraceful conduct,” he remarked, when the 
active and intelligent officer had given his evidence, And 
he imposea a penalty of two pounds, 

“ But,” began Snazelle, quite prepared to argue the 
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point and to urge that what was fit for the 
risoner at the was fit also for the representative of 
justice on the Bench. 


“ Stand down, sir, I won’t hear a word,” was all he got 
for his pains, and he was hurried from the court. 

“* Do you want to know,” added the s lier, “* what 
I said to that magistrate when next I met him? Well, it 
wasn’t much,” 

“Couldn’t help it, old fellow!” he said; “had my 
character and position to keep up, don’t you know.” 

He did penance by standing a supper for a dozen of us. 


The Professor’s Wooing. 


Dr. Hatpane, at one time a Professor of St: Andrew’s 
University, was a shy man. This latter failing 
prevented him from asking any lady to become his wife 


until he was well advanced in life. 

However, he plucked up courage one day, redecorated 
his house, and went to call on the object of his affections. 

The lady, seeing the doctor's embarrassment, opened 
fire. “ Weel, doctor,-hae ye A yi through a’ your papering 
and <r Ting ?. I'm told your new carpets aro just 
beautifu’. ey say the pattern o’ the dining-room 
chairs is just quite out o’ the way. In short, that every- 
thing aboot the house is just perfect.” 

ere was @ providential opening he was not such a 

goose as to overlook. He advanced his chair, sidled 
towards her, simpering the while, raised his eyes furtively 
to her face, and said, with a gentle inflection of his voice, 
which no ear but a wilfully deaf one could have misinter- 
preted, “‘Na! Na! Miss Jane, it’s no quite perfect. 
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good# Do you possess a 
Are you leading a good 
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good heart? 
life# Do you do good work? Are you 
making good people# Are you trying to 
make someone good at home? Is this your 
aim with your husband or wife, your father 
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or mother, your sons and daughters, 
your brothers or sisters, your friends and 
workmates? Are you trying to make them 
good # 

Are you seeking this object by teaching 
them the true idea of goodness? Above all, 
are you setting them an example of goodness 
yourself % 
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It canna’ be quite that s0 long as there’s ae thing 
wan 

“ what can that be?” asked the imperturbable 
spinster. 

Utterly thrown on his beam ends by her wilful blind- 
ness to his m the poor doctor beat a hasty retreat, 
drew back his chair from ite dangerous proximity, caught 
up his hat, and, in tones of blighted ho forth his 
declaration in these words: “ Eh! dear! eh! well I’m sure! 
The thing wanting is a-a-a-sideboard.” 

However, she married nim after all; 


Not Quite Strong Enough. 

Waits Mr. Hawtrey and his company were playing 
The Mare to crowded houses in Edinburgh, the care 
of the thunderstorm—which was effected ty vigorous 
rattling of a few peas in a tin box—was entrusted to an old 
Scotaman known as “ Mac,” who had been employed 
about the Theatre-Royal for many years, and was no 
longer as energetic as he used to be, 

On the first night the peas were not rattled with suffi- 
cient energy to p! Mr. Hawtrey, who, rushing over to 
the astonished “Mac,” rattled him, box, and peas 
together, exclaiming : 

‘ Louder, man, louder! It’s a storm we want, not a 
confounded Scotch mist!” 


Two W. S. Gilbert Stories. 

Waen Sir Henry Irving and Mr. Booth, the famous 
American tragedian, were acting together in London at 
doubled prices, the story goes that Mr. Herman Vezin, 
meeting Mr. W. 8. Gilbert in the street, asked him whether 
he had been to this quite exceptional show. ‘ No,” said 
Mr. Gilbert, “ I have sometimes paid half-a-guinea to see 
one bad actor, but I will not pay a guinea to see two.” 
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Mr. Beerbohm Tree was playing the part of Falstaff 
the London Haymarket, ae the ad eens stating 
made him perspire profusely. Mr. Gilbert, who was in 
the theatre, went behind the scenes to see the actor, who 
may well have been expected to be congratulated on the 
excellence of his impersonation. 

‘* How well your skin acts!’ said Mr. Gilbert 


The Archbishop’s Joke. 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND doesn’t mind telling a joke on 


himself. The Archbishop always dresses so unosten 
tation that no one cou ess his episco nk ; 
his con garb. = iia 


Travelling one day in o rural district he met a good. 
natured woman in the car who, after some gencral con. 
— asked him: “ You're a priest, father, arcn't 
you?” 

In a bantering mood, the Archbishop thought he'd try 
a quibble to put her at her ease, so he answered : ‘‘ No, my 
good woman, I’m no longer a priest.” 

The woman gre him a pitying glance. Then she said 
soothingly: ‘‘ Oh, the Lord help us, father! It wasn’t 
the drink, I hope?” 


A Spurgeon Story. 


THE great Baptist preacher loved a joke even when 
there was no one to enjoy it but himself, and on one 
occasion he found hi in a railway carriage with a 
rather dour-looking spinster, with whom he entered inv 
She did not recognise him, and 

e not appear to ise him, as the train 
passed Kelvedon he pointed out the village, remarking, 
‘A very great man was born there—Mr. Spurgeon, the 
preacher.’ ; 

The spinster looked hard at him for some moments, an 
then replied with awful solemnity, ‘“‘ If St. Paul had been 
passing his birthplace he would have said, ‘ A very great 
sinner was born there ’—Mr. Spurgeon !”’ 


The Minister’s Reply. 


Ir used to be the custom in some ofthe Scottish parish 
churches for the minister to bow to the laird before he 
his discourse. 
one occasion in a certain church the laird was not 
ieee but his wife, accompanied by her daughters and a 
vy of fair ladies, was in occupation of the laird’s pew. 
The minister omitted the usual salaam when he notice! 
the laird’s absence. 

When they next met, however, the laird’s eldest daughter 
who was famous for her looks, and afterwards became 
known as the beautiful Gountess of Mar, rallied the 
minister for not bowing to the ladies. 

The minister’s ey was admirable: 

** Your ladyship fo: ”” he said, “ that the worship of 
angels is not permitted by the ——.” 


A Tale of Lord Wolseley. 


Ons of the neatest stories of how a military officer can 
do the right thing without sacrifice of dignity is related of 
the man who afterwards became Commander-in-Chicf of 
the British Army. He was sitting in a high-toned tap- 
room of Dublin, where privates were not permitted the 
privilege of the bar. Two finely-built men of a dragoon 
regiment, wearing long-service stripes, entered and called 
for drinks, which were curtly refused them. They turncd 
without a word, and were retiring in good order. 

“ Halt!’ came sharply from the officer in civilian’s 
clothes. From sheer force of habit the soldiers obeye:t 
and faced about. 

“TI can purchase what I want here, I suppose ?” said 
the officer, as he advanced to the bar. 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

‘“‘ Then serve these two gentlemen with what they want.” 
And there was a pleasant emphasis on the title. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, will you drink with me ?” 

“With pleasure, sir,’ and the happy compact was 
carried out. Then the dragoons courteously inquired the 
name of the gentloman who had thrown out the life-line, 
as it were. , 

nc name is Wolseley—Colonel Wolseley,” with a 
smile. 

Two pairs of heels went together with a click, two 
brawny arms went up in salute, and the soldiers departed 
amid the applause of all who had witnessed the scene. 


When Edison was a Telegraph Operator. 


Epson was always a great joke player. Those that 
he seemed to enjoy most were like the one he worked on 
one of the laziest operators in the office where he was once 
employed. 

ne night, when this fellow thought his ane work was 
over and was getting ready to go home, Edison slipped 
around to the office switchboard, made a connection with 
the lazy fellow’s telegraph key, called him down to the 
table, and, supplied with an old newspaper, procceded to 
send Mr, Lazy a long lot of presumably Associated Dress 
stuff from New York. 

Edison was a lightning sender (as well as receiver) from 
almost the beginning of his career, and the way he made 
that fellow work for two solid hours was a joy. After 
wearing him completely out, making him receive and copy 
the equivalent of about three or four newspaper columns, 
Edison suddenly came from behind the switchboard, 
a the joke to the poor fellow, and wound up by 
pelting him on the nose with the newspaper he had beca 
sending from, ; 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
In which Three Inquisitive Men Appear. 


Tue fifteenth of January, 1907, fell on a Tuesday. I 
have good cause to remember it. 

In this narrative of etartling fact there is little that 
concerns myself. It is mostly of the doings of others— 
strange doings rhowee they were, and etranger still, 
perhaps, that I should be their chronicler. 

On that Tuesday morning, just after eleven o'clock, I 
was busy taking down the engine of one of the cars at 
my garage in the High Road, Chi wick. Dick, one of my 
men, had had trouble with the “ forty-eight” while bring- 
ing home two young gentlemen from Oxford on the 
previous night, and I was bus: saying $0 locate the fault. 

Suddenly, as I looked up, I saw standing at m side a 
man who lived a few doore from me in Bath Road, 
Bedford Park—a man who was a mystery. 

He ted me pleasantly, standing with his hands 
thrust into the pockets of his shabby black overcoat, while, 
returning his ealutations, I straightened m eelf, wonder- 
ing what had brought him there, and whether he wished 
to hire a car. 

I had known him by sight for a couple of years or more 
as he passed up end down before my house, but we had 
not often ken. Truth to tell, his movements seemed 
rather érratic and hie shabbiness very marked, yet at times 
ho appeared quite spruce and smart, and his absences were 
so frequent that my wife and I had grown to regard him 
with considerable suspicion. In the suburbs of London 
one doesn’t mix easily with one’s neighbour. 

“Can I speak to you privately, Mr. Holford?” he 
eked, with a slight hesitancy and a glance at my chauffeur 
Dick, who at that moment had his hand in the gear-box. 

“ Contain I said. “Will you step into my office? "— 
and I led the way through the long garage to uy be 
room beyond, through the glass windows of which I could 
see all the work in progress. 

My visitor was, t judged, about fifty, or perhaps fifty- 
five, an anxious, slight, ineffectual-looking man, with hair 
agd moustache turning grey, a pair of keen, dark, troubled 
eyes, a protruding, well-shaven chin, an aquiline face, 
sniffing dimly the uncertain future, a complexion somewhat 
sallow, yet a sinewy, athletic person whose vocation I tad 
on many occasions tried to guess in vain. 

Sometimes he dressed quite smartly in clothes un- 
doubtedly cut by a West-end tailor. At others, he 
slouched along ehabby and apparently hard up, as he now 
was, 

My wife—for I had married three years before, just 
after I had entered the motor business—had from the 
first put him down as an adventurer, and a pereon to be 
avoided. Her woman's instinct generally led her to correct 
conclusions. Indeed, one night, when out with her sister, 
she had seen him in evening drees seated in a box at a 
theatre with a lady, in = blue and diamonds, and 
another man, and on a second occasion she had witnessed 
him at Charing Crose Station registering luggage to the 
Continent. He had with him two emartly-dressed men, 
who were seeing him off. 

I myeelf had more than once seen him arrive in @ 
hansom with well-worn suit-cases and travelling kit, and 
on several occasions, when driving a car through the 
London traffic, I had caught sight of him in silk hat and 
frock coat walking in the West-end with his smart friende. 

Women are generally inquisitive regarding their neigh- 
hours, and my wife was no exception. She had discovered 
that this Mr. Kershaw Kirk was @ bachelor, whose home 
was kept an unmarried eister, Miss Judith, about 
nino years his junior. They employed a charwoman every 
Friday, but, a8 Miss Kirk’e brother was absent 80 
fre nantly, they preferred not to employ e general servant. 

Now, I was rather suspicious of this fact. The man 
Kirk was a mystery, and servants are always prone to 
pry into their master’s affairs. 

My visitor was silent for a few moments after he had 
taken the chair I had offered. Hie dark eyes were fixed 
upon me with a etrange, intense look, until, with some 
hesitation, he at last said : 

AT believe, Mr, Holford, you are agent for @ new 
Corman tyre—the Eckhardt it is called, is it not!” 

“Tam,” I replied. “TI am ole agent in Tandon.” 

“Well, I want to examine one,” exclaimed, “but in 
strict. confidence. Other persons will probably come to 
you and beg to eee this particular tyre, je I wish you to 
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What could it mean? 

“Didn't they give any reason why they wanted to see 
‘ the cover?” 
| “Said they’d heard about it—that was all,’’ my manazer 
replied. “Both men wanted to take all sorts of measure 
{ 


regard the fact that I have seen it as entirely between 
ourselves. Will you do so? A very serious issue depends 
upon your discretion—how serious you will one day 
realise.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 
struck me as distinctly peculiar. 

“Well, of course, if you wish,” I replied, “I'll re ard 
the fact that you have seen the Eckhardt non-skid as : 
confidential. Ys it in connection with any new inven- | 
tion?” I asked euspiciously. 


His request for secrecy 

| ments, but I told them they'd better buy a set outright. ] 
fancy it's some inventor's game. Somebody has got a 
echeme to improve on it, I expect, and bring it out as a 
British patent.”’ 

But I kept my counsel and said nothing. I was already 

“Not at all,” he laughed. “I have nothing whatever | convinced that behind these three visits there was some 
to do with motor-cats or the motor trade. I merely wish | thing unnsual, and I determined to endeavour to extract 
to satisfy myself by looking at one of the new tyres.” the truth from Kershaw Kirk. 

So I went upstairs, and brought down one of the German Little did I dream the reasqn why the Eckhardt tyre 
covers for his inspection. | was being so closely ecrutinised by strangers. Little, 

He took it in his hands and, very careful that Dick likewise, did I dream of the curious events which wero to 
should not observe him from tho outside, closely examined ; follow, or the amazin whirl of adventure into which |] 
the triangular steel studs with which the cover was fitted. | was to be so og aes unched. ; 

From his pocket he took a piece of paper, and, folding | But I will set it all down just as it happened, and try 
it, measured the width of the tyre, making a break in the ' and present you with the complete and straightforward 
edge of the folded paper. Then he felt the edges of the | narrative a narrative which will show you what strange 
studs, and began to ask questions regarding the life of the , things can happen to a peaceful, steady-going, hard- 
new tyre. | working citizen in this greater London of ours to-day. 
three months ago, and claimed for them that they lasted | CHAPTER TWO. 
out three tyres of any of the present well-known makes,” | In which Some Strange Facts are Stated. 


Cologne, was over hero 


I replied. “But, as a matter of fact, I must admit that 
I’ve never tried them myeelf.” 

“You've sold some, of course?” 

“Yes, several sete—and I believe they've given satis- 
faction.” 

“You are, I take it, the only agent in thie country!” 

“No; Farmer and Payne, in Glasgow, have the agency 
for Scotland,” I replied, greatly wondering why this tyre 
should attract him if he had no personal interest in cars. 

‘A second time he examined the cover, again very closely ; 
then, placing it aside, he thanked me, apologising for 


taking up my time. 

a Mind.” he said, 
shown me this.” 

“TI have promised, Mr. Kirk, to eay nothing,” I said ; 
“but your injunctions ae to secrecy have, I must confess, 
somewhat aroused my curiosity.” 

“ Probably so "—and a good-humoured smile overspread 
his thin, rather melancholy face; “but our acquaintance 
is not very intimate, ie it! T’ve often been on the point 
of asking you to run in and have a smoke with me. I'ma 
vais lonely, and would be so delighted if you'd spend an 

our.” 

My natural curiosity to discover more about this man 
who was such a mystery prompted me to express a mutual 
desire for a chat. 

So it was arranged that I ehould look in and see him 
after dinner that same evening. 

“T travel a good deal,’’ he explained in a careless way, 
“therefore I never like to make engagements far ahead. 
I always believe in living for to-day and allowing 
ag gs herkg eure of legge a ‘ 

e spoke with refinement, and, thoug presenting such He pressed the tobacco very carefully and deli = 
. aati exterior, was undoubtedly a gentleman and well | into née pipe, but made no further comiicent, wiuceia. 
red, At last, raising his head and looking straight across 

He looked around the garage, and I showed him the | me, he said: a 5 — - 
dozen or 60 cars which I Jet out on hire, ae well as the | “TI may as well explain, Mr. Holford, that I_had ar 
number of private cars whose owners place them in my | ulterior motive in asking you in this evening. The fact 
care. But by the manner he examined them I saw that, | is, I am sorely in want a friend—one in whom I can 
whatever nce he might feign regarding motors, he | trust. I suppose,’ he added—“I suppose I ought to tel! 
wae no novice. He seemed to know almost as much about you something concerning myself. Well, I'm a man with 
ignition, timing, and lubrication as I did. many acquaintances, but very few friends. My profession * 

And when T remarked upon it his face only relaxed | Well, that is eurely my own affair. It often takes me far 
into a smile that was ephinx-like. _ efield, and sometimes causes me to keep queer company 

“Well, Mr. Holford,” he exclaimed at last, “I’m |The fact is,” he said, after 4 moment's hesitation, “I’m a 
hindering you, no goo eo I'll aot out. Remember, ru cen keane 
ex ou for a chat at nine this evening. “A dealer in secrets!” I echoed. ‘I don’t quite fol 

ioe boteenting his frayed overcoat, he Loft, and walked | you.” ges toler 
in the direction of Turnham Green. “The eecrete sometimes confided to my keeping would. 

Half an hour later I was called on the telephone to the |if I betrayed them, create a world-wide sensation,” he 
other side of London, where I had a customer buying a | said slowly, looking etraight into the fire. “At times ] 
new car, and it was not before six o'clock that I was back | am in possession of ugly facte concerning my fellow-men 
again at the Freel where I found my manager, Pelham, | which would eclipse any of the scandals at the past twenty 
who duri morning had been out trying a oar on the | years. And at this moment, ae I tell you, I am in ead 


annornnnnnneeeeesen oOoeOoeOoeeeeeeeou370nr eer 

Mr. Kirk opened his front door himeelf that evening, 
and conducted me to a cosy study at the end of the hall, 
where a fire burned brightly. 

In a black velvet lounge coat, a fancy vest, and bright 
| bead-embroidered slippers, he beamed a warm welcome 
upon me, and drew up a big saddle-bag arm-chair. From 
what I had seen of the house I wae surprised at its tastc 
and elegance. There was certainly no eign of poverty 
there. ‘The study was furnished with solid comfort, and 
the volumes that lined it were books of a studious man. 

The cigar he offered me was anegxquisite one, though 
himself he preferred hie well-coloured meerschaum, which 
he ahed a an fap pony tobacee-bow). In one 
corner of the room 5' ie pet, a large parrot in a 
cage, which he now and then addressed othe course of 
his conversation. 

One of his eccentricities was to think audibly and 
address his thoughts to his dumb companion, whose name 
wae “ Joseph.” 

We must have been chatting for a full half an hour 
when I mentioned to him that two other persons had 
called that afternoon to inspect the new Eckhardt tyre. 
whereupon ho suddenly started forward in his chair and 
exclaimed : 

“One of the men wore a dark beard and was slightly 
bald while the other was a fair man, much younger— 

I explained that my manager, Pelham, had seen them. 
whereupon he breathed more freely; yet my announcement 
seemed to have created within him undue consternation 
and alarm 


“not a word to a soul that you have 


Ripley ro . : need of a friend.” 
Funny thing happened thie afternoon, sir,” he ssid as He was quick to notice the expression upon my face. 
I entered. “Two men, both mysterious persona, have “T want no financial aid,” he hastened to assure me 


come in, one after the other, to see an Eckhardt non-ekid. 
They had no idea of eal pe! one—merely wanted to see it. 
The second man wan me to roll one along im the mud 
outside to show him the track it makes! Fancy me doing 
that with a new tyre!” 

His announcement puzzled me. These were the persons 
whose visit had been predicted by Kirk! 


‘On the contrary, if at an 
assistance to you, I gene 
~<"" 

thanked him, my curiosity growing greater. He wa- 
wales in a big, bi fe Aafaihara chair, his hea 
leani against r) led side, hie gaze, a trific 
ie ae fixed upon the dancing flames, = 


time I can be of any little 
ly have a few pounds lying 
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At his back was an open roll-top writing-table, very 
pela bay a clean blotting-pad and everything in its place 
epic gpan. . 

“To be quite frank with you, Mr. Holford,” he said, 
“I may as well tell you that an incident has occurred 
which has rendered it necessary that I should come to you, 
& comparative stranger, for friendship and assistance. 
Ah,” he added, with a sharp and = at me, 
“TI eee that you don’t trust me! You should never judge 
a man by his clothes.” 

“I never do,” I protested. ‘‘ But you haven't explained 
the reason why you are 6o anxious for my friendship!” 

For a few minutes he was silent. Then, of a sudden, he 
turned to the big grey parrot and asked in a ehrill, squeaky 
tone, almost a croak : : 

“Shall I te him, Joseph? Shall I tell him?” 

“Good-night!"’ answered the loquacious bird. “Good- 
night! Good-night! Jo-sef!” 

“Well,” my friend eaid slowly, knocking the ashes 
from his pipe into the fender, “it is a matter, a serious 
and very curious affair, of which as yet the public have 
no knowledge. Somo things are not allowed to leak out to 
the papers. This is one of them. I wonder,” he went on 
thoughtfully, after a pause—“I wonder if I told you 
whe you would keep the secret?” 

“Certainly,” I said, full of curiosity, for I could not 
eee Kirk’s motive in asking my assictance, and my natural 
caution now asserted itself. 

“ By the way,” he echoed suddenly, “do you know any 
other language besides English?” 

“I know French fairly well,’’ I replied, “and a 
emattering of Italian.” 

“Nothing else? German, for instance?” 

I replied in the negative. 

He rose, and relit his pipe with aepill. Then he chatted 
for some minutes with Joseph, all the time, it seemed, 
Teflecting upon what he should say to me. At last, 
reseating himself in hie old-fashioned chair, he again 
looked me straight in the face and said : 

“You have given me your promise of silence, Mr. 
Holford. I accept it from one whom I have watched 
closely for a long time, and whom I know to be a gentlo- 
man. Now I am going to tell you something which will 
pooreniy alarm you. crime, a v serious crime, has 

m committed in London during past forty-eight 
hours, and I, Kershaw Kirk, am implicated in it—or 
rather suspected of it!” - 

I eat staring at the man before me, too surprised to 


ly. 

“tte had always been an enigma, and the mystery about 
him was increasing. / 

“Tell me more,” I urged at laet, looking into the face 

of the suspected assassin. “ Who is the victim?” 
“At present I am keeping the affair a strict secret,” he 
said. are reasons, very potent reasons, why the 
public should not know of the tragedy. Nowadays 
publi-zity ie the curse of life. At last the Home Office have 
sone nived this. I told you that I am a holder of secrets. 
Well, besides myself, not more than three persons are 
aware of the astounding affair.” 

“ And you are suspected as the assassin!" I remarked. 

“ Unfortunately, I ehall be,” was his reply, and I saw 
that his countenance fell; “I foresee it. at ie why I 
require your aid—the aid of a man who is honest, and who 
is a gentleman as well.” 

And he broke of agate to chatter to Joseph, who was 
keeping up a continual screeching. 

noe anxious to hear details of the affair,” I eaid 

erly. 

“T wish I could tell you the details,” he answered, 
with a bitter smile, “but I am not aware of them myeelf. 
The affair ie a mystery—one of which even the polico 
must be kept in ignorance.” 

“Haven't the police been informed?” 

“No,” was his prompt nea “In certain cases informa- 
tion to the police means publicity. In this case, as I've 
already told you, there must be no publicity. Therefore, 
though a crime has been committed, it is being kept from 
the police, who, not knowing the facts, must only bungle 
the inquiries, and whose limited scope of inquiry would 
only result in failure.” 

“You interest me, Mr. Kirk. Relate the known facts 
to me,” I said. “ Why, pray, will you be suspected of 
being a murderer?” 

“Well.” he said, with a long-drawn sigh, “becanse— 
well, because I had a to gp by the death of 
the murdered person. He filched from me a very 
valuable secret.” - 

“Then the murdered person was not your friend!” 

“No, my enemy,” he replied. “You, Mr. Holford, as 
an Englishman, will no doubt think it impossible that I 
may be arrested, tried in secret, and sent to penal eervi- 
re for life for a crime of which I am innocent. You 
believe that every man in this isle of unrest of oure must 
have a fair trial by judge and jury. Yet I tell that 
there are exceptions. are certain men in England 
who would never be brought before a crimina] court. I 
am one of them.” 

At first I was inclined to regard Kirk as a madman, yet 
on looking into hie face I saw an expression of open 
earnestness, and somehow I felt that he was telling me the 


curious truth. 
“certainly thought there were no exceptions,” T said. 
“I am one of the few,” he replied. “They dere not 
me in a criminal dock.” 
“Why!” ~ 
“For certain reasons”’—and he smiled mysteriously— 
“reasons which you, if you become my irene, may some 
‘tiscover, 1 live here in thie by-roed of a Londen 
, but this is not my home. I have another—a long 
way from here.” 
nd, turning from me suddenly, he addressed questions 
te Joseph, ael¢ng him his opinion of me. | 
“ Where’s = coat?” ecreeched the bird. “ Where's 


gee d-night!” ie ll ei 
The whole scene was strangely weird a i 
at one moment sneaking of A remarkable trapely asd 


“se next chaffing his pet, 


Sir Henry Jules Blanc puts fict'on in the shade with the stery of his two 
in the Easter Double Number of THE SCOUT. 


At lest, however, I fixed host to the point, and 
= int-blank what had occuzwed. 

peclrading chin upon his seus band, ae d across at 
aa," usb Echlow ve Soe & Yow seteieniie, Kot 

as best I can, all that is known of the affair—or 

all I know of it. Do you happen to know Sussex Place, 


Repeats Park?" 
replied in the affirmative. It was, as you probably 
know yourself, a highly respectable crescent of large 
houses overlooking the park. Entrance was ed from 
the road in the rear, for the houses f the park, 
pone = of the pleasantest hag orca in 
on. @ occupiers were mos ity merchante or 
well-to-do ladies. . eet . 

“ Well,” he eaid, “in one of those houses there has lived 
for the past five yeare or eo Professor Ernest.Greer, the 
well-known chemist, who, among other appointments, holds 
the Waynflete Professorship of Chemistry at Oxford 
University. Though his age is only about fifty-five, his 
whole career has been devoted to scientific research, with 
rel poe hae amaeeed & = le hen 
royalti i from the new process paten our 
years ago for the hardening of steel. I periees you've 
often seen his name mentioned in the . He was ae 
most popular man, and, with his daughter Ethe n, 
often went into society. In addition to the Regent’s Park 
house, they had a pretty seaside cottage down at Broad- 
stairs.” 


“T’ve seen the Professor's name very often in the 
.” I remarked, “in connection, I think, with the 
ritish Association. I read, not Hong ag, an account of 
one of his interesting lectures at the n Inetitution.”’ 
“Then you realise hie high standing,” said Kirk, inter- 
polating an aside to Jose “Well, Mrs. Greer is dead, 
the household at t's Park consists of the 
Professor, Ethelwynn, her maid Morgan, two ids, 
a female cook, and the butler Antonio Merli, an elderly 
Italian, who has been in the Professor's eervice for nearly 
twenty years. On the evening before last—that was 
Sunday—et twenty minutes to five o'clock, the Professor 
and hie daughter were together in the large upstairs 
drawing-room, which overlooks the park, where Antonio 
served tea. Five minutes later Antonio re-entered and 
handed his master a telegram. The Professor, having 
read it, placed it upon the fire, and remarked that he 
would be compelled to go to Edinburgh that aight by the 
11.30 from King’s Cross, but would return in t days’ 
time, for the girl had accepted an invitation for the grand 
ball at Sutherland House to-morrow.” 
“The Professor sent no reply to the message?” I asked, 
much interested. 
Pi But half = later = — etrock a 
ughter ag somewhat peculiar, for, ving suddenly 
glanced up at the clock, he rose, crossed to one of the 
three long windows—the end one—and drew up the blind. 
Then, after a pause, he lowered it i Then twice he 
pulled it up and down quickly, and returned again to 
where he was sitting. At least, that is his daughter's 


etory. 

“He signulled to somebody—using the Morse code, I 
should nal 

“Exactly my theory, Mr. Holford. I note that you 
follow me,” exclaimed the friendless man. “ You possess 
a keen sense of deduction, I see!” 

- Apparently Qa don’t believe this statement of Miss 
Ethelwynn!” | said. 

He sniffed quickly, but did not at first reply. 

“The fact that he drew the blinds up and down at a 
preconcerted hour shows that he communicated with 
somebody who was awaiting the signal outside in 
Regent's Park,” he remarked at last. 

“Well, what then?” 

“ At eight he dined, as usual, with his daughter, and 
after dinner the faithful Antonio packed his kit-bag and 
suitcase, putting in only sufficient clothes for a stay of 
three days. At her father’s order Ethelwynn telephoned 
to the station-master’s office at King’s Crose and eecured a 
sleeping berth in the 11.30 express for Edinburgh. Ata 
quarter to eleven o'clock he kissed his daughter good- 
night, and went away in a cab to the station, promising 
faithfully to be back to take her to the ball.” 

“ And he di —I suppose ? ” 

“No, he didn’t.” my companion exclaimed, as, turning 
to the bird, he said: “Mr. Holford jumps to conclusions 
just a little too quickly, doesn’t he, Joseph?” And he 
slowly relit his pipe, which had again gone out. 

‘First,’ he went on, “let me tall you of the arrange- 
ment of the Professor’s honse. The whole of the ground 
and first floors are devoted to reception-rooms. The 
Temaining two floors and attics are rooms. Now, on 
the first floor, reached peaeing through what is known 
os She ved soorn, & acue a Sp ona pairs 
through a short paesage, one comes to a spacious 
studio, an addition made by a former owner, a well-known 
artist. The only entrance is through the red room. The 
Professor ren the honse on account of this studio, and 
had it fitted up as a laboratory. Here, secure from 
intrusion, he frequently carried on his 
making those remarkable discoveries which have rendered 


locks, of which the Professor k the carryi 
them upon hie watch-chain. No anealae has et while 
the door from the conservatory over the porch ie walled 


—e very natural] precaution.” — 
“Then they were secret experimente he was making?” I 
om And for the terious 
“Yes. now [or mys Sequence of facte. 
They are as followe: Next morning, when the servants 
opened the house, one of the maids found, lying upon the 
hall table, a note addressed to Miss Ethelwynn. When 
the girl opened it, she found it to be from her father, 
telling her with regret that he must be absent abroad for 


several months, but that she was not to feel uncomfort- 
able, and giving her certain directions, as well as how te 
oe eet uring his enforced absence.” 

Joseph, the parrot, set up a loud screeching, trying to 
attract his master’s attention. ilbiaiti: 

“Two hours later Antonio discovered m the stairs 
Teadi 7 to the drawing-room a curious little gold and 
coal arm in the form of a child’s old-fashioned 
wooden doll—a beautifully-made little thing,” he went on; 
“ang half an hour later a maid, while cleaning the 
bo outside the locked door giving entrance to the 
1 » Was surprised to find a small spot of blood 
upon the white goat-skin mat. This seems to have aroused 
Antonio’s apprehensions. A tel to the Professor at 
the North British Hotel in inburgh, sent by kis 
daughter, eh about three o'clock in the afternoon, a 
reply — at he was quite well, and it was not until 
seven o'clock last evening that Ethelwynn communicated 
with me, her father having suggested this in the note she 
had received. I called upon at once, and was shown 
the note, the little golden doll, and the ugly stain upon 
the mat. By then my curiosity became aroused. I went 
out to a telephone at a neighbouring public-house, and, 
unknown to anybody, got on fo the reception clerk at tia 
North British Hotel in Edinburgh. In answer to my 
inquiry, the young lady said that during the day a tele. 
ay had arrived addressed to Professor Greer, and it 

been placed upon the board where telegrams were 

exhibited. Somebody had claimed it, but no one of the 
name was etaying in the hotel.” 

“You have now said that the Professor was your friend,” 
I remarked. “I understood you to say that he was an 
enemy. 

cape lain that later,” said my companion in:- 

tiently, drawing hard at his pipe. “Let me continue to 
Resets the situation. Well, on hearing this from Fain- 
burgh, I drove to King’s Cross, and, somewhat to my 
surprise, found that feesor Greer had left London hy 
the train he had intended. The sleeping-car attendant 


situation,” I said. “How did you 
in? Had any of the servante met 


was that fact which caused me. erenhly seninat 


take 


And he paused, gazing once more etraight into the flames, 
with a curious expression in those deep-set brown eyes. 

“ And what did find?” I eagerly inquired. 

“I discovered truth,” he said in a hard, changed 
tone. “The doors gave us 4 deal of trouble. At 
the end of the labor. » huddled in a corner, was the 
body of the Professor. e had been stabbed to the heart, 
while his face preeented a horrible sight, the features 
roma been burned almost beyond recognition by somo 
weeey corrosive figid—a crime which in every phaso 
showed itself to be due to some fiendish spirit of revenge.” 

“ But that is most extraordinary!" I gasped, staring at 
the speaker. “Tho sleeping-car conductor took him to 
Edinburgh! Besides, how could the two doors be locke | 
behind the assassin? Were the keys still upon ths 
victim ?” 

“They are etill upon the dead man’s watch-chain,” he 
said. “But, mark you, there is still a further feature of 
myetery in the affair. After her father’s departure fer 
the station, his daughter put on a dreseing-gown and, 
sending Morgan to bed, eeated herself in her armchair 
before the fire in the red room, or boudoir, and took a 
novel. She read until four o'clock, being in the habit 
of reading at night, then, not being sleepy, sat writin 
letters until a droweiness fell upon her. She did not then 
awake until a maid entered at seven to draw up the 
blinds.” 

“Then che was actually at the only entrance to the 
laboratory all the night!"’ : = 

“Within a yard and a half of it,” said Kershaw Kirk. 
“ But the affarr presents many strange. features,” he went 
on. “The worst feature of it all, Mr. Holford, is fiat a 
motive—a strong motive—is known to cerfain persons 
why I myself should desire to enter that laboratery. 
Therefore I muet be suspected of the crime, and—well. T 
edmit at once to you I shall be unable to prove an alibi!” 

I was silent for a moment. ; 

“Unable to prove an alibi!” I echoed. “ But the police 
have as yet no knowledge of the affair!” I remarked. 

“No; I have, however, reported it in another quarter. 
It’s a most serious matter, for I have suspicion that 
certain articles have been abstracted from the laboratory. 

“ And that means—what?” 

“Tt means, my dear sir, much more that you ever 
dream. This ie at once the strangest and the most serious 
crime that has been committed in for half a 
century. You are a man of action and of hohour, Mr. 
Holford. Will you become my friend and aesist me in 
trying to unravel it?” he asked quickly, bending forwart 
to me in his earnestness. . 

“ Moet certainly I will,” I replied, fascinated by tlio 
amazing story he had just ‘ quite regardless of the 
fact that he wae the suspected assassin. 

I wonder whether ue tT aoe “e be a pp 
dread, euspicion, lou ing that decision of mine 
would have led me I would have so tightly consented to 
render my help? 

I think not. 

“Well,” he said, glancing at his watch, “the place has 
not been touched. If consent to help me, it would be 
best that vou saw it and formed your own independent 
theory. Would you care to come with me now? You 
could run along and make some excuse to Mrs. Holford. 

remarkable my; , surrounding ae it did one of 
the best-known scientists in the land, had already grinret 
my senses. Therefore I did as he suggested, an about 


years’ “ visit’ to Abyssinia, 
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an hour tater alighted from one of my own cars at the 
portico of that house of tragedy. . 

A. white-faced, gtave-eyed man dn black, the man 
Antonio, open the door in response to our ring, but on 
recognising my companion he gripped him quickly by the 

, gasping: . 
arin, PASE’ ‘nore; I had just telephoned to you! I had no 
jean you were retarning here to-night. Madonna Santa, 
signore, it’s terrible—terrible! Something else has hap- 
pened. The young lady—she’s——" 

“What do you mean? What has happened now!” 
ashed Kirk Ege . “Tell me; she’s—what?” 

But the Tistian could not speak, 60 overcome and 


and afterwards agreed with him. It was undoubtedly a 
murder prompted by a fierce and bitter vengeance. 

“The work of a madman, it may be,” I suggested. 

But Kershaw Kirk shook his head, saying : 

“Not of a madman, but of a very clever murderer who 
has left not a trace of his identity.” 

“Do you think that the Professor was struck down at 
the spot where he now is!” I asked, for my friend seemed 
to be something of an expert in the habits of the criminal 


to the house wherein she knew her father was lying dead? 
There was some etrong motive—just as there is a motive 
for her death as well as her father’s.” Then, looking up 
to me, he added: “You know, Mr. Holford, this poor 
young lady wae her father's assistant and confidante. She 
was in the habit of helping him in his experiments, and 
making notes at his dictation of certain reeults.” 

{ knelt ab the other side of the inert, proetrate form, 
and took the ungloesd hands in mine. The stiffening 
fingers were cold as ice. 

“It’s brutal—blackguardly!" cried Kirk in a frenzy of 
anger. “Whoever has thus eacrificed the girl's beauty 
deserves a age death. The motive in both cases inust be 
vengeance. But for what?” 

Antonio and his brother were active in getting brandy, 
sal volatile, ammonia, hot water, and other restoratives, 
but, soa Kirk worked unceasingly for half an hour in a 
manner which showed him to be no novice, all was to no 


aseos. 
“1 think not. Yet, as you eee, the place is in no way 
disordered. There is no sign whatever of a struggle.” 

I looked around, and as fan as [ could discern every- 
thing was as it showd ba Upon the nearest table in t! 
centre was a very delicate glaee apparatus in which some 
experiments had recently been made, for certain yellowish 
liquids were still within. Had this table been violently 
jarred, the thin glase tubes would have been disarranged 
and broken, a fact which showed conclusively that the 
aa blow had been struck with great suddenness and in 
silence, 

It had not occurred to Kirk to examine the dead man’s 
pockets before, and now, kneeling at his side, he was in 
the act of doing so. 

The various objects he took out, first examined, and 
afterwards handed them to me. There were several 
letters, none of any great importance, some chemica! 
memoranda scribbled in pencil upon a piece of blank T. 
a fold presentation watch and chain, fifteen pounds odi! 
in money, and a few minor trifles, none of whigh threw 
“y, light upon the mysterious traged 
bod 


«cared was he. . . _ 

He only pulled my companion forward into the dining- 
room on the left, and with his thin, bony finger pointed 
within. 

‘And as I entered the big room my eyes fell upon « 
sight that s ered me. 

ike the servant, I, too, stood aghast. 

Truly Kershaw Kirk had spoken the truth when he had 
said that the mys was no ordinary one. Who killed. 
Professor Greer? © problem, as you will later see, 
admitted of no solution. 


} CHAPTER THREE. 
In which the House of Mystery is Shown. 


re 

re wae no sign of life whatever. Indeed, the colour 
of the disfi portion of the fair countenance seemed to 
be slowly c anging from marble-white to purple. 

Kirk watched it, held hie breath, and, staying his hand. 
shook hie head. 

“ Why don’t you call a doctor?” T again urged. ‘“ Some 
thing may be done, after all. She may not be dead!” 

.“‘T can do all that a doctor can do,” was his calm, rather 
dignified reply, and I saw by the dark shadow upon his 
brow that he was annoyed at my suggestion. 

So I straightened myself again and watched. 

At last my eccentric companion came to the conclusion 
that no more could be done for the unfortunate girl, and 
we all four lifted her from the carpet on to the large 
veethen Kitk led the ay an ine Broad, thickipcerpated 

en Kir! way U Cy) thickl 
etaircase to the floor steve, ‘ , Jj 

ye oe an opt door leading from the square landing, 
he touched an electric switch, revealing a small elegantly 
furnished room, a boudoir, upholstered in dark red silk. 
The gtd meres eco! dead apes reheved by a bead- 
ing o . and eet in the panels were two fine painti: 
of the modern Italian aciecl, etiiad 

The red room was a veritable nest of luxury, with low 
easy chairs, a cosy corner near the fire, and a small reading 
table, whereon stood a selection of the latest novels from 
the library. 

{n the cosy corner I noticed that the cushions were 
crushed, just as they had been left by the unfortunate 
girl as she had been aroused from her eleep by the entrance 
of the maid at early morning. 

One side of the room was occupied by a big bay’ window 
of stained glass, that probally faced a blank wall, while 
about four feet to the right of the cosy corner was a 
closed white-enamelled door—the door which gave entrance 
to the passage leading to the laboratory. The carpet was 
a pale grey, with a wreath of small roses running round 
the border, and before the door lay the white coatskin 
mat. My companion pointed to it, and ¥ saw there the 
tell-tale stain of blood. The fire had been left just as it 
had died out on the morning of the tragedy. 

“You see,” Kirk said, advancing to the closed door 
which led to the laboratory, “there is here a patent lock— 
an expensive make, which haa but one key. This door I 
found still locked!” 

Opening it, we passed into a short nassage about twelve 
feet long, closed by a similar door. This also he re-opened, 
and I found myself in a large long apartment, verv lofty, 
and well aay a long high window along the side towards 
the street and at the end, while a skylight occupied part 
of the roof. 

Upon rows of shelves were many bottles of chemicals, 
retorts, and delicate experimental apparatus, while on the 
right was a emall furnace. There wero also three zino- 
covered tables with the miscellaneous accumulation of 
objects which the owner of the place had been using. I 
saw a blocked-up door on the right, which my companion 
explained led into the conservatory over the portico. 

“Look!” whispered my friend in a low voice. “This 
way '—and he switched on the lights at the further end 
of the great high apartment. 

I 8 forward at hie side, until I distinguiehed, 
huddled up in the further corner, a human figure in dark 
grey trousers and black frock-cnat. It seemed as thongh 
he ad been Propped in the corner, and his grey head had 
fallen sideways bvefore death. . 

I went further forward. holding my breath. 

The victim was apparently nearly sixty. with hair and 
moustache turning white, rather stoutl Duilt, and broad- 
shouldered. His position was dieto and unnatural, as 
though he had twisted himself in the final a onies of 
death. The thin waxen hands were clenched tightly, and 
the linen collar was burst from the neck, while the 
Professor's dark blue fancy vest bore a stain where the 
aseassin’s knife had struck him unerringly in the heart. 

Of his features I, a stranger, could distinguish but 
Little. so swollen, livid, and scarred were they—that T was 
instantly horrified by their sight. The disfigurement had 
been eo terrible that there remained hardly any semblance 
to a human face. 

“Well,” exclaimed Kirk at last, “you have eeen it! 


é 


Wuar I saw in the house of Profeesor Greer on the 
night of that fifteenth of January formed indeed a strange 
and earthing spectacle. 

Ah, I am haunted by it even now! 

That sallow-faced man who had conducted me there was 
himself a myetery, and upon his own confession was 
suspected of @ foul crime. Besides, it was being kept 
rigorously from the police, which, to say the least, was a 
proceeding most unusual. 

What could it all mean? Who was this Kershaw Kirk, 
this “dealer in eecrets,” as he called himeelf, who was 
immune from public trial, even though not immune from 
arrest and imprisonment? 

The whole peices preues launched upon me durin, 
those past few hours held me in fascination as nothing 
ever held me before. 

I could see that the man Antonio held Mr. Kirk in great 
fear or great regard, for he was urbanity itself. 

But what we saw within the fine, solidly-furniehed 
dining-room, with its carved buffet. filled with antique 
shining silver, was so unexpected that even my companion 
gave vent to an exclamation of amazement. 

Upon the dark carpet near the empty grate, her head 
pillowed upon a yellow silken cushion, *y a very pretty, 
fair-haired pit of about twenty-two. Her hat was off, 
otherwise she was in walking dress, with a short fur 
jacket and a fine blue-fox boa, which, loosened, showed 
the delicacy of her white throat. 

Her face contour was bloodless; but all one side of her 
face was swollen, disfigured, and white as marble. 

“Great heavens!” cried Kirk. ae he fell on his knees 
beside her and grasped her hands. “Why, look! She's 
been drenieared, just as her father has been!""—and he 
bent until his ear was against her heart. 

“Get me that little mirror from the wall—over there, 
Mr. Holford. Quick!” he urged, ; 

I sprang to do hie bidding, and he placed against her 
mouth the little carved bracket wherein the square of 
ohne een was set. When he withdrew it, it was 
unclouded. 

“She may not be dead!" I exclaimed. “ Shall Po 
for a doctor?” 

“No,” Kirk snarled; “we want no doctors poking their 
noses about here. Thie is a matter which concerns only 
myself, Mr. Holford!” 

‘And he bent to the prostrate girl to make a more minute 
investigation in a manner which showed me that he under- 
stood the various symptoms of death. 

“As you know, signore,” Antonio said, “ Miss Ethel- 
wynn left Jast night to etay at her aunt's, Lady Mellor’s, 
in Upper Brook Street, and I have not seen her since, 
until ten minutes ago I chanced to enter here, when, to 
my amazement, I found her lying juet as you see her, 
except that I put the pillow beneath her head before 
telephoning for you. I didn’t know whom to call.” 

“You've told no one else of this?’ he asked quickly. 

“Only my brother, signore. He's erage me. 
The girls have all left, and Morgan, Miss elwynn’s 
maid, is at Lady Mellor’s.” 

“Your brother?” repeated Kirk reflectively. 

“Yes, signore. He's here.” And a respectably-dreesed 
man a trifle younger than Antonio, who had been standing 
out in the hall, entered and bowed. “Pietro keeps a 
tohacconist’s in the Euston Road; he explained. “T asked 
him here, as I don’t care to stay in this place alone just 
now.” 

Kirk rte the newcomer keenly, but made no 
remark. His attention wae upon the unfortunate girl, 
who, as far as we could gather, had returned in secret, 
entered quietly with her latch-key, and removed her hat, 
placing it upon the couch, sticking its pins through it, 
before she had been etruck down by some unseen hand. 

There was no perceptible wound, and Kirk could not 
determine whether she was still alive, yet he refused to 
summon medical aid. I confess to being somewhat annoyed 
at his obstinacy, and surprised at the secrecy with which 
he treated the whole of the remarkable circumstances. 

That very fact tended to strengthen the suspicion that 
he himself knew more about the crime than he had 
admitted. 

Snrely the police should be informed ! ; 

He was very carefully examining the girl’s clothing, 
seeking to discover a wound; but, as far as we could see. 
there was none, yet the pallor of the countenance was 
unmistakably that of d . while the hard, white die- 
fignrement of the face was weird and horrible. The eye 
wae closed, distorted, and screwed up by pain, and both 
mouth and ear seemed shrivelled out of shape. 

Who's reenonsible for this. I wonder?” growled Kirk 
to himeelf. ~‘ Why did she wish to return here in secret— 


y companion made another pf examination of the 

. Then, rising to his feet, he walked slowly around 
the laboratory, in further search it eeemed to me, of any- 
thing that the assassin might have left behind. 

But by his countenance [ saw that this eccentric mar 
who dealt in secrets, ae he had admitted to me, was much. 
puzzled and perplexed. The enigma was compfete. 

So comple ed and extraordinary were the whole circum- 
stances that any attempt to unravel them only led one at 
once into an absolute cul-de-sac. 

To whom had the dead man signalled in the Morse code 
by raising and lowering the blinds? 

Someone, friend or enemy, had been waiting outside 
near Clarence Cate in Regent's Park in the expectation 
of a message. 

He received it from the Profeseor’s own hands, those 
hands aa before tho dawn were cramped in the etiffnese 
of deat 


CHAPTER FOUR. 
In which a Silent Message is Received. 


ADRAAR}ARAARRRR reese ee eeeeeeeeeeey’. 
For a full hour we remained there in the presence of the 


dead. 

Before that huddled figure I stood a dozen times trying 
to form some feasible theory as to what had actually 
occurred within that room. 

The problem, however, was quite inexplicable. Whe 
had killed Professor Greer? 

Theré, upon the end of the unfortunate man's watch. 
chain, were the two keye which Le always carried, keye 
whioh held the eecrets of his experiments away from the 
srying eyes of persons who were undesirable Many of 
Eis discoveries had been worth to him thousands of pounds, 
and to public companies which exploited and worked them 
hundr of thousands of pounds more. There, in that 
very room in which I stood, had the Greer procees of 
hardening etecl been perfected, a process now used in 
hardening the armour-plates of our newest Dreadnoughts. 
Yet the master brain which had thought out those various 
combinations, and by years of patience had perfected the 
reeult, was now before me, inactive and dead. 

T shuddered at eight of that disfigured face, hideous in 
its limp inertness and horrible to the gaze. But Kershaw 
Kirk, bis eyes narrower and hig face more aquiline, con- 
tinued his minute investigation of every object in the room. 

1 watched him with increaeing interest, noticing the 
negative result of all his labours. 

“J shall return again to-morrow when it ie light,” at 
last he said; “artificial light is of little nse to me in this 
matter. Perhaps you'll come with me again—eh?” 

“TH try,” I said, though, to be candid, T was not very 
keon wnon a second visit to the presence of the diefigured 
body of the Professor. I could not see why Kirk wae sc 
anxions to avoid the police and to keep the affair out of 
the papers. 

“The hody must ba buried hefore long.” T remarked. 
“How will you obtain a medical certificate and get it 
buried by an undertaker?” 

“Mr, Holford.” he said, turning to me with an 
expression of slight annoyance upon - je face, “I beg of 
you not to anticipate difficulty. It is the worst attitude a 
man can take nn—esnecially in trying to solve a problem 
euch as this. The futnre kindly leave entirely with me." 

At that moment I was fingering a small test-tube con- 
taining some thick grey-coloured liquid, and as I turned IT 
accidentally dronped it upon the tiles with which the 
Professor had had the place paved. 

In an inetant there was a bright flash, almost like a 
magnesium light, so brilliant that for @ second we were 
both blinded. 

“1 wonder what that wae!" he remarked, startled by 
the result. “One must be careful in handling what the 
dead man has left behind.” 

“ Evidently.” T said ; “ we cannot tell what theee various 
oxnerimental apoaratns and tubes contain. Therefore we 


Warned, drawn, crouching, with one arm uplifted almost shonld handle them delicately.” 


i Af And Tf bent to the table to examine another tube con- 
2 ams aay eons taining some bright red crvetals held over an extinguished 


“ i red?” I inqui snirit-lamp bv a brase holder. an action which my com- 
ee A ties Sieh ST Sagas “ea E Eeeaeeted panion, T noticed. watched with a curious expression. 

“No: it ig just as we found it—jnet as the unknown Waa it euspicion of myself? ee 
assassin left it.” he eaid. “The disfigurement, as far as Well. my dear frend,” pe i i suddenly as he 
T can judge, has been caused by some chemical agency— stand heside the table he ee mat is, as you. see, 
game acid or other substance nlaced unon the face, with rendered the more difienlt: of solution by the inexplicable 
fierdish cruelty, immediately hefore death.” fate which has overtaken the Professor's daughter. Here 


I bent closer to the lifeless face in order to examine it, (Continued at foot of next page,) 


He cannot wish for better when the best fe to be had—— 
THE SCOUT ie just the paper for a well-deserving lad. 
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d at i 
allow them to play too large a part in our lives.) 


at first, 
But then, just as I 
feared, 


I did such damage to 
my face 


How I revile my fate 
When she disturbs me 
with : “ My love, 
Say, is my hat on 
straight ?” 
And just as I’ve got 
settled down 


Se sane 


* I quite forgot to ask you, dear, 
But ie my face all black 1” 

And so she worries me all day 
From sunrise until dark. 

If 1 mayn’t have a mirror soon 
Tl get a job as clerk. 


“ 


CASTRO'S HARD FATE. 
Ce ee Son ee tee ee eh 
wlowed to land in V .—Daily Paper.] 
Uron Venezuela’s coast 
They’re running to and fro ; 
They gather rocks, a mighty host, 
And pile them in a row. 
Oh, mark how swiftly on the face 
Of woman, man. and child 
Malign and hostile looks replace 
An aspect good and mild. 


Glance seawards ; in a little boat, 


Consumed sore, 
Site Castro, ith nlaintive note, 

He bellows at the 

shore.__ 
—<@% In vain! Though from 
the waves he waves 
ite A deprecating hand, 
His poe no 

01 
Relass to 
land. 


Let Britain's rulers take a tip 
- From Castro's stony lot, 
And haste to add another ship 
To those we now have got. 
So, when the Germans i 
In fierce and warlike band, . 
We may be armed, and, with a smile 
Refuse to Ict them land. 
BEAUTIFUL MAMMOTHS. 

[The remains of a@ mammoth have been discovered 
embedded in the sand of the seashore at Selsey, Sussex.— 
Daily Paper.] ; 

Poor mammoth, beautiful and brown, 
The colour of our 
tea ; 
No more at morn you'll 
wander down 
To frolic in the sea! 


I was not there to see 


a 

Sesovateble yet 

5 gard 

ut I may watch 
aariie 
Imbedded in the 
sand. 


How swiftly, daintily, 
you flew, 
Ere my young day 


‘o chase and subsequently chew 
The paleolithic man. 
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your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.. 


place, 
She traps them—then, with radiant face, 


one ; 


She skins them, every ono. 


_——— 


TREATING THE GENERAL SERVANT. 


[According to Mrs. M. A. Marshall, speaking at Bristol, 
the number of people who know how to treat the general 


ves, 
let him | servant ie very small.) 


Oncs we used to treat Victoria 

_ _— born and bred ; 

Large vertised empori 
Mado her furniture and bed: 
Oysters, at the proper 
Coyly graced _ the 
Lene board ; 

Nothing she desired, 


in reason, 
But we hastened to 
afford. 


Yet in rooms for ever 


brittle 
: Pitileasly she geig e 
Caring not one jot or titt 

When my wile became annoyed: 


Now Victoria's replaces 
Trifles she may chance to break ; 
Vanished are her bedroom’s graccs, 

And she lunches off a steak. 
Scoldings follow sinful action, 

Oft to tears our maid is moved ; 
Yet we note with satisfaction 

That Victoria’s much improved. 
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WHO KILLED PROFESSOR GREER ? 
Continued from page 841, 


is a man against whom, ae far as we know, in the 
world had a grudge, who receives a telegram which he is 
careful to destroy, makes a preconcerted signal at his 
drawing-room window, and goes upon a journey to Edin- 
burgh. We know that he went, for the conductor recol- 
lecte asking if he would take an early cup of tea. Again, 
he cecei his daughter's telegram and replied to it. 
Yet at the same time he was in Edinburgh he wae in this 
very room behind two locked doors of which he alone had 
the age ng victim of a brutally murderous attack! 
The&e doors were locked, and to enter here both he and 
the assassin must have passed through the boudoir within 
a yard or so of his daughter.” 

“Ie there no other means of access except through the 
boudoir?’ I asked. “ Have the windows been examined?” 

“Yes; all the windows were screwed down on the inside. 
To-morrow, in the light, you shall satisfy youreelf. I 
must come here to search for any finger-prints,” was hie 
hasty reply. ‘“ When I caused these doort to be opened, I 
was careful not to allow the locksmith to see that any 
tragedy had occurred. The man was paid, and went away 
‘m ignorance. Yet when Mise Ethelwynn realised the 
truth, she was as one demented. At first she refused to 
leave the place. but I persuaded her, and she went with 
her maid to her aunt’s. I impressed, upon her the value 
of silence, and she Foie me her word that she would edy 
nothing of what had occurred.” 

“What about her maid M r? 

“She is io of the truth,” he said, with a grim 
smile. “Well, this evening, it appears, the dead man’s 
daughter returns 1n secret, entere with her latch-key the 
house where her father is lying, removes her hat carefully, 
and then——” 

“Yee,” I said. “And then? What do you believe 
occurred?” 

He was silent. his deep-set eves downcast in thought. 

“Well, I—I hardly know what to think,” he declared. 
“It almost seems as though she ehared the same fate as 
or aaa That horrible disfiguration ie most remark- 


“ Her entry here in secret and the stranve fate that has 
overtaken her increased the myetery tenfold!” I declared. 
“Why didn’t she call Antonio!” 

“ Perhaps that wae her intention, but she was prevented,” 
smomeried my friend. And I saw that his glance was 

upon me curiously, as though he were dcliberetely 
senging my character and intelligence. 

“But to me it appears as though her intention might 
have been to reach the laboratory unobserved,” I said. 
“Rhe may, indeed, have been up here, for aught we know 
‘o the contrary.” 

“T hardly think so. She was far too horrified at sight 
Wf the body of hes father, to whom she was eo devoted. 
The scene when she saw him dead was very painful.” 


Stot:sa written by men who have actually “done thi ee 
‘in THE scour.” “i os 


“But might she not have been induced to return by 
morbid curiosity?” I sug . “You've already told 
me that ehe was beside herself with grief.” 

“Well,” he replied, with a sigh and a final glance 
ioe hay where the dark ‘ee = ee . 
opposite corner, “no purpose, ink, can 
remaining here lo: “ to-night. We must return in the 
setring: I only brought you here in order that you 
might fully understand the exact problem now before us. 
Come along.” 

“ But I don’t see, Mr. Kirk, how it is possible for me 
a ed you. I’m quite a novice in this kind of thing,” I 


“ Well—if you are not perfectly frank with me, Mr. 
Kirk,” I protested, “I cannot see how I can regard you 
as a sincere friend. This is a serious and complicated 
problem, in which you require my assistance in an 
endeavour to seek a solution. How can I form any con- 
clusions or help you if you deliberately hold back from me 
some of the circumstances? "’ 

“T have held back none,” wae his hasty response—“ at 
least. none which have any hearing whatever upon the 
tragedy. It is of myself and my own connection with 
Greer that I am speaki I waa the first person called, 
before there was even a euspicion of anything wrong. 
The fact is, the dead man trusted me implicitly.” 

“ And, accomiing to your own showing, certain enemies 
of youra empectad = th—that your friendship for the 
ei 


My companion looked me straight in the face with his 
narrow-set eyes, and replied : 

“My dear Mr. Holford, what my enemies say was, I 
admit, perfectly correct. I have sought to conceal nothing. 
Greer believed thet I was his friend, but I hated him. 
had cause to do eo!” 

The man’s crafty eyes again met mine, and I saw in 
them an e ion which I had never noticed before. 
Was it possible that he was the unknown assasain, and was 
only misleading me by clever and cunning devices? 


Professor was on 


are what boys enjoy. 


I recolected that he had told me that the Professor had 
stolen from him some valuable secret. Well, if he did 
not fear the crime of retaliation being brought home to 
ret why did he not go openly and lay the facts before the 
police? 

His evasive replies and thin excuses appeared to he 
utterly ridiculous. In my foolish ignorance I ti!l 
believed Kerehaw Kirk to be an ordinary individual, much 
lig myself. The remarkable truth had not then bern 
revealed to me—as it was later. 

We descended to the dining-room, where Antonio and his 
brother Pietro were still watching beside the couch 
whereon lay the poor girl who had met with such a strange 
and inexplicable fate. 

Kirk agen knelt beside her, and for a long timo 
searched for any wound she might bear. But he found 
no 


ne. 

“Remember, Antonio, no person muet enter this house 
under any pretext whatsoever,” my companion ordercd. 
“ You are responsible.” 

“No one shall know anything, si e,” replied the man, 
“Morgan and the maids are all in ignorance—for you, 
signore, kept it so cleverly from them.” 
Pe hye prigad can keep 2 nos .” Kirk answered 

ly, “ if we are to fathom the mys of your 
master’s death not a word must leak out. pag ais what 
I have told you.” 

“*T recollect, eignore,” the man replied. And, using the 
Italian oath, he said: “I have promised you, upon the 
tomb of my sainted mother.” 

“Then close this room, and with your brother keep a 
watchful vigil until to-morrow.” 

And we both went out, and were soon running in the car 
back towards Bedford Park. 

Arrived at hie house, he insisted that I should enter 
for a “night-cap,” it being then just past three o'clock. 
Therefore reluctantly I accompanied him within. 

In his study a tantalue-stand and glasses were unon the 
table. He had thrown off his overcoat, and was about to 
pour me out some whisky, when the telephone bell 
suddenly rang. 

He put down the glass, and, walking to the instrument, 
answered the summons. 
> “Hulloa? Yes!” he said. 

Then, as he lietened intently, his face blanched. __ 

He spoke some quick words in German, which, 
unfortunately, I could not follow. They seemed like 
instructions. 

Again he listened, but suddenly whatever he heard eo 
appalled him that the receiver dropped from his thin, 
nerveless fingers, and with a low, hoarse cry he etaggered 
across to -his big father ir, near which T was 
standing, and sank into it, rigid, staring, open-mouthed. | 

If ever guilt were written m a man’s face, it 
assuredly was written upon that-of Kershaw Kirk at that 
moment. 

(Another long instalment of this remarkable 
mystery story next week.) 


They find them every week 


The Easter Double Number is now ready. 


Kau 15, 1908. 


—— 


How Fisin Poachers. 


Onz of tho easiest fish to poach is the salmon. He is 
pot of a nervous disposition, like the trout, and will 
allow you to get quite close to him without ever bothering 
to swim away. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this fact may 
be witnessed at Galway, where, standing on the Town 
Bridge, you can look down into the river below upon 


The hook here has three barbs at the end, and fs the weapon 
of hing 


the poacher who gces “snatc i 


hundreds of these fish, packed together in regiments, 
and quito undisturbed by your presence, 

There are several ways of poaching salmon, one of the 
most exciting being what is called “‘ snatching ” them. 
To accomplish this, the poacher takes with him a stout 
fishing-rod and suitable line, to the end of which is 
fastened a hook with three barbs. , 

Approaching the river, he passes along its bank until 
he comes to a spot where one or more salmon are lying 
within easy striking distance, the nearer the bank the 
better. 

His linc is now wound up taut, its hook just projecting 
through the extreme ring of the rod, as shown in the 
illustration, 

He gets as near to the water as he safely can, and 
gently thrusts the end of his rod down into the stream, 
as though he were going to stroke the salmon with 
his hook. . 

So long as the surface of the water remains unruffied 
be can sce what he is doing, but, should a wind get up 
and drive it into ripples, he must wait until it is calm 
again before attempting to Sometimes the 
wind will continue for severa' in which c= 
‘0 


minutes, 
there is nothing 
it but patience. 

When the surface 
fs at last clear again, 
‘he quietly pushes 
the end of his rod 
right down past the 
side of the salmon, 
so that it almost 
touches the fish, and 
then the psycho- 


*Snatching.”” 


Saat The oucher is seen Bs the logical moment has 
act o} 00 o the side or A ? 
5 niet the fsb, arrived. With an 


upward jerk of the 
rod he is able (if he has judged the distance 
correctly) to strike his hook into the side or fin of the 
fish, who immediately dashes off up or down stream like 
an arrow. 

It is now a question of “ playing” his quarry properly, 
and to do this it is absolutely essential that the man with 
the rod should never let his line slacken for one moment ; 
if he does, the hook will most probably become unfixed 
and the fish will escape. 

On the other hand, if too much pressure is brought to 
bear, the lino will be broken, so that a happy medium is 


the top of the water, 
begins to turn partly over, 
the end is near. 
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mate, who has until now been keeping a look-out for 
keepers higher up the bank, and that worthy, producin 

a net from his capscious pockets, will come dnen an 

sore the fish noxt timo he rises to the surfaco within 
reach. 

Another method of taking these fish, very similar to 
the above, is by means of a noose, made with a slip-knot 
at tho end of the line, instead of the hook. But this is 
more difficult, because the rod must be dipped right over 
the head of the salmon so that the noose passes right in 
front of his nose. 

At certain times of the year salmon leave the sea and 
make their way up rivers, in order to spawn. They 
move steadily up-stream, and when they come to 8 
miniature waterfall in the river they jump from pool to 

a they have overcome the obstacle and left it 

in 

The persistence with which they continue to jump is 
most remark- 
able, and when 
the volume of 
water in a 
tiver is below 
the normal 
flood, a salmon 
will continue 
trying to get 
up a watcr-fall 
even after it 
has knocked all 
the skin from 
its upper lip 
through jump- 
ing against the 
rocks. 

It is just at such times, before the coming of the full 
flood, that the poacher who uses & net only sets out on the 
war-path, He, of course, knows his river well, and just 
where the most difficult water-courses occur in it, so to 
one of these he goes and sits down on the bank close by 
to watch. 

Soon he sees a great silver fish shoot clear out of the water 
from holo A in the picture, and disappear into hole B— 


By a Seasoned 
Poacher. 


The “snatcher,” having hooked and played 
out his fish, calls his assistant, who lands it 
with a net. 


the last hole before the head of the water-course is ; 
he promptly jumps up, and, running | 


reached. Upon this, 
down to the edge of the water, leans over from rock C or 
D, and thrusts his net into hole B. 

* If he keeps the mouth of the net pointing up-stream, 
the chances are that he will have no difficulty in capturing 


his fish, but if ho ' 


puts the net in side- 
ways the fish will slip 
back to hole A like 
greased _lightning. 
Even in this case, 
however, he only has 
to wait until tho 
same, or another, 
salmon reaches hole 
B; in fact, nothing 
but the appearance 
of a keeper will pre- 
vent him from mak- 
ing a good “‘ catch.” 

Salmon are often 
poached at night, 


Catching salmon, during the spawning 
season, at a miniature waterfall. 


At this point the poacher will probably whistle to his | the poachers’ outfit, on such occasions, consisting of 


Led 


HOW POISUN-TASTERS WORK. 
Ture are more people earning their living by tasting 
things than most folk eee apt to imagine. 
Of course, everybody has 


heard of the tea-taster, and | furniture. 


SO ANNOYING. 
Mr. Jengrnson : “I’vo been out half the day trying 
to collect money, and I’m savage enough to break the 
It beats everything how some men will put 


the marvellous manner in which his trained palate is able | off and put off. A man who owes money and won't 
to distinguish between the different blends. And now | pay it, isn’t fit to associate——” 


comes the news that there is in existence an official 
brandy-taster to the War 
in an instant the very slightest admixture of ordinary 
distilled alochol with the proper product of the grape. 

The fact is that the sense of taste can be developed by 


practice to a very high pitch, just like any of the other 


Servant (opening the door): “The butcher, sir, is 


Office, an expert who can detect | downstairs with his bill.” 


Mr. Jenkinson: ‘ Tell him to call again.” 
eee i ee 
Mrge had only recently been made foreman, but he 


senses, and then it is unerring, detecting impurities and | knew the respect duo to his rank. 


essences that baffle even the subtle skill of the analytical 
chemist. 


“Finnegan,” he said to an argumentative assistant, 
“T’ll have nawthing out of ye but silence—and mighty 


Thus, Dr. Pepper, the famous Home Office toxicological | little o’ that!” 


expert, set himself in his young days deliberately to 
ascertain how the various vegetable poisons tasted. Of 
course, he did not swallow any of them, or he would have 
becn a dead man, but he experimented by placing minute 
portions on his tongue. and spitting them out again, until 

e could distinguish blindfolded the flavours of, for 
example, strychnine from aconitine, and that of, say, 
digitalis from either of them. It was the knowledge thus 
gained at infinite pains, as well as at considerablo personal 
risk to himself, which enabled him to hang the scoundrel 
Dr. Lamson, for the aconite pills he used to murder his 
unhappy brother-in-law with loft no trace behind them 
that analysis could have revealed. 

There is, too, one mineral poison, the extremely deadly 
cyanide of potassium, which is habitually tasted by 
certain buyers, this being the only sure way to ascertain 
its strength and purity. If unadulterated, it is sweet upon 
the tongue, like sugar. 


“Hit me, Kick me, Knock me down, but don't tear my SCOUT.” 
° paper to be in complete agreemen 


boye 


A Reliable Home 
Newspaper. 


The “Daily Express" is essentially 
a paper for the home, because not 
only is its news topical and inter- 
esting, but because it is accurate. 


Any Newsagent will supply it for One Halfpenny per day. 
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torches and spears. Casting the torches’ light upon the 
water, a number of the gang thas enable their companions 
to locate the fish, which are then promptly speared, 
and so brought to land. 

Speaking of spears reminds me of a ver, 


exciting form 


of “ fishing,” as opposed to “ poaching” ; refer to skate 
spearing. These 

ugly, flat brutes op 
glide along the bot- Fed La 4 
tom of the water, ZPD : 
which must not be “Z, 


very deep if you 
mean to spear them. 
The sportsman 
requires @& spear 
ebout ten feet long 
a boat, and a man to 
ro 


PAM 
ene | o 
we 

All eyes are fixed 
ae = bottom, ‘ a ‘ 
and when a skate , ss mi! - 
comes within reach, YSN ing 
down goes the spear, ob Owe 
and (perhaps) up Spearing the salmon by ald of torches at 
comes a skate on the dead of night. 
the end of it. I nae . 
say perhaps, because I havo distinct recollections 
of a day's skate spearing on Lough Swilly, when, 
instead of bringing up Mr. Skate, I managed to upset 
boat and all, through the force of a St. George-and-the- 
Dragon lunge! 

But, to a to the illegitimate methods of killing fish, 
a very simple, and very unsportsmanlike, way is with 
chloride of lime. A few handfuls are thrown into the 

; water above where 
the fish are lying. 
The stream carries 
it down, and soon 
afterwards the fish 
como to the top, 
dead. 

In order to tickle 
trout, @ part of 
the stream is 
but the most Chosen where there 
too much 

A dam 
is made up-stream, 
and a small dam down-stream. The trout are lying 
under the bank, and do not move when they feel the 
fingers gently tickling them, as they like the sensa- 
tion. 

Very carefully the poacher slips his thumb and forefinger 
up to the gills of the trout, then, with a quick nip, he 
iii the little 
brown boy out on 
to the bank 
beside him. 

Naughty boys 
have been known 
to poach even in 
the public ponds 
of a park, by 
mixing Indicus 
Coculees with 
paste and throw- 
ing it into the 
water for the 
tame fish to cat. 
Soon after such 
a meal the fish will turn up, and can be caught in the 
boy’s hand—unless the boy happens first to be caught by 
the hand of the park-keeper | 


This is not illegitimate, c 
exciting Eport of spearing from a set oe is not 
Our picture shows a sportsman preparing 

. to spear a skate. current, 


" Ticklin 
is carried on between two dams, and is very 


“trout. This method of poaching 


sensation is very pleasing 


profitable, as the 
to the fish. 


0 


| ADMIRALS JACK TARS LOVE. 

TE scenes of enthusiasm that have everywhere marked 
the appearance in public of the recently-retired ex- 
commander-in-chief of the Channel Flect were only what 
were to have been expected. 

Lord “ Charlio’’ Beresford possessed to an altogether 
extraordinary degree the power of winning the love of his 
“handy men ’’—a very much more difficult feat than 
that of commanding their obedience. 

Nelson, the greatest admiral probably that Britain ever 
had, easily accomplished the latter. ut that he never 
succeeded in achieving the former is a matter of common 
knowledge. His sailors disliked him personally as 
cordially as they respected his genius as a commander. 
They even found fault with his last famous signal. 
“ England expects every man tc do his duty,” they repeated 
contemptuously to one another. ‘‘ What! does the old 
bounder think we ain’t a-goin’ to do it?” 

Admiral Rodney was beloved alike by his officers and 
his mon, so that it was said of him that he had not one 
single enemy throughout the fleet. The same remark 
applied, too, to the unhappy Admiral Byng. who was 
judicially murdered, at the instance of his political focs 
on the quarter-deck of his own flagship. Benbow was 
beloved by his men, but detested by his officers to so 
great a degree that in his last engagement with the enemy 
they even went to the extreme length of refusing to fight 
under him, and sailed their ships out of action, with the 
result that two of them were tricd by court-martial on 
their return to England. and ordered to be shot. 

And as it is in the Navy, so also is it in the Army: 
Tommy Atkins loves “little Bobs,” for instance, and 
would follow him anywhere, and die for him gladly. Bobs 
“ doesn’t advertise.” 


You have only to purchase a copy of this excellent 
t with the foregoing sentiments. 
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Picked Pars. 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


Women Only. 


The Washington Tramway Company has decided to run a number of cars for women 


only during “rush” hours. 


To Rival the Piano. 


A North Wales musician has invented a new musical instrument in the shape of a box 
containing fifteen miniature bells. It is played with the fingers in the same way as a 


piano. 


Aidsto Beauty. 


A means has been discovered of tattooing a blush on to the faces of women by an 
i ge of harmless vegetable colouring under the skin. The process suggests in its 
‘ec 


nD 

e that the patient has 
been spending woeks in 
the sunshine, and the 


dlush will not wash off. 


Kaiser's Smoking 
Order. 

The German Emperor 
has given out that in foture 
army officers are to be pro- 
hibited from smoking in 
the presence of ladies in 
evening dress, be it at a 
ball, in a club, hotel, or 
private house. 


No Use to 
Restaurants. 

A mummified duck esti- 
mated to be 3,000,000 
years old has been found 
3 & sandstone stratum in 
Bi fal and has been 
secured for the American 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Efforte of Conversa= 
tion 

A French scientist as tho 
result of experimenta has 
found that two perxonx who 

on a conversation 
lasting one hour, equally 
sharing the work, expend 
energy enough to lift a 
four-pound weight a yard 
high every minute. 
Rats ! 

A Bill which Sir C. 
McLaren, M.P., has intro- 
duced gives power to local 
authorities to curry «uta 
systematic extirpation of 
rats. The damage caused 
annually in this country 
by rats, of whicn there are 
40,000,000, is estimated at 
£16,000,000. 


Warships as 
Parishes, 
By an Admiralty order 
ships of war are nuwclassod 
as parishes for the purposo 
of marriage. At Spring- 
field (Essex) the bunns 
havo been published of a 
local lady and a petty 
officer, described as of the 
ee of “H.M.S. Lord 
elson, Bantry Bay, lre- 
Jand.” 
Cow's Strange 
Breakfast. 
The Danish Consul in 
Cologne has reported that 
in the stomach of a Danish 
cow which was recently 
slaughtered in Diisselcorf 
(Germany) a valuable en- 
rement ring was found. 
e ring was engraved 
with initials and date. 


Man v. Motor. 

Believing himself to be 
the strongest man in the 
world, a Bengali, of 
Calcutta, wagered that he 
would stand in front of and 
stop a motor-car, and made 
the attempt in the presence 


lf you've an idea, send it 
along. 


TO SAVE RULING. 

In this sketch you seo a simple device largely used by 
shipwrights for obtaining on any flat surface a per- 
fectly straight line. A piece of common crochet 
cotton is that is necessary. This, after being well 
chalked, is drawn 
taut across the 
surface to be 
lined, and then 


2. 
a raised with the 


thumb and finger. 
On being released it flics back to its former position and 
marks a perfectly straight chalk line. This method is 
also used to ensure that the enamelled letters on shop 
windows are attached in a perfectly straight line. 


LOCKING DEVICE FOR BOLTS, 

WuHeEn the nut at the end of a bolt is being tightened, 
the bolt is often liable to 
turn also, with the result 
that it. cannot be properly 
locked. At times this difti- 
culty is overcome in the 
following manner :—A small , 
hole about 3-16ths of an {7 
inch in diameter is drilled §j{ 
about a third through the WX 
bolt, Fig. 2, and a steel pin, \ 
X, driven in just so far as to 
allow the head to project 
slightly. When the bolt is 

ad through the hole A, 
in Fig. 1, the pin X fits into 
the recess shown. This 
holds it securely, no matter 
how much pressure is put upon the bolt in tightening 
up the nut. 


_—_— sic 


PEBBLES IN THE WEATHER.VANE. 
PEBBLES do not at first seem of great use in the con- 
struction of a weather-cuock, but they are, nevertheless, 
an invaluable aid in indicating the direction of the wind. 
If the point in 
which the weather- 
cock revolves were 
allowed to come 
into contact with 
the metul bearing 
of tho vane, it 
would soon either 
become worn-off 
or embedded in 
the bearing. The 
vane would then 
most probably 
stick and refuse to 
point out the way 
@ breeze was blow- 
ing. To obviate 
f this, a pebble, P, 
' - or other hard 
substance, {a inserted for the point to bear on. This 
device is perfectly satisfactory, and a weathcr-vane 
very rarely needs attention. 


Picture Pars. 


A Few Stories About Well-known 
Actors and Actresses, 


Startled the Footman. 

Tuar veteran actor Mr, Lionel Brough was a great friend of the late John Toole, 

who was noted for his love of practical joking. On one occasion, when the two were 

acting together at a certain London theatre, Brough suggested to the other that instead 
of changing their stage-clothes they should go for a walk in the streets. 

Toole entered into the fun of the thing whole-heartedly, and as they had been 

pls ing the part of tramps, their appearance in the fashionable thoroughfares created no 


sensation. 


ABEK ENDING . 
APEIL 15, 1909, 


Stage Stories. 


At last they boldly walked up the steps of a well-known peer’s house, and rang the 
bell. To the astonished footman who opened the door they said that they desired to sea 
Lord ——, and that they intended to see him at any cost. The footman haughtily 


We pay half-a-crown fer each 
original picture par. accepted by us. 


LAMP OR VENTILATING SHAFT? 
f Iv you are observant, you may have 
occasionally noticed in the streets of 

our town a lamp like tho one depicted. 
th reality, in addition to performing its 
ordinary duties as a street lamp, it is a 
ventilating shaft to allow of the escape 
cf dangcrous gascs from a sewer. The 
post itself is hollow and extends down to 
tae sewor. Inside the lamp is a glass 
funnel, A, in which a light is burning 
both day and night. The heat of the 
flame draws up the gases and allows them 
to escape into the air and thus continual 
ventilation is assured. 

—— 
SAILOR KNOTS OUTDONE. 

Ovr sailors have rightly earned the nickname of 
handy-men, for there scems to be no end to their in. 
genuity. Here we illustrate their latest method of 
fastening a rope to a stanchion in such a manner that it 
can be detached at a moment’s notice. One end of the 
cable is doubled 
back on itself. 20 
as to form a loop 
A, and is bound in 
that position. Into 
this loop is slipped 
a U-shaped iron, 
OG. After it has 
been thrown 
round the stan- 
chion the cable is 
pulled into the 
mouth of G, and kept in place by a bolt B, which is 
screwed into each Poi of O. In addition to allowing the 
cable to be easily unfastencd, this arrangement permits 
of it being drawn tightly round the stanchion whatever 
size the latter may be. Fig. 1 shows you how B and 
CG look when detached from the rope. 

ee 
HOW TO CONSTRUCT A HEDGE. 

Havp you ever noticed the peculiar construction of 
the hedges in Cornwall and parts of Devon? They are 
noted as being particularly strong and durable, and in this 
picture you see just how they are made. A shallow 
trench is first dug out to the length of the hedge required. 
At the Lottom of this trench large boulders are placed 
as a foundation. 
Two walls of 
stone are then 
constructed, 
each leaning in- 
wards towards 
the other. These 
+  etones, which are 

“« flat, are from 8 
Hi’) inches to 10 
4) inches wide, 2 

ND vicx inches to 6inches 
; : BND VIEW Geen, and 10 
inches to 12 inches long. Between the walls is thrown 
loose earth, end in this are planted cuttings of thorn or 
other suitable young wood. Hedges planted in this manner 
will last for generations. An interesting feature of these 
hedges is that they are the outcome of competitions 
which aro held annually in every parish for both men 
and youths. 
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of a large crowd. When he recovered consciousness he declared that the car “took 


him by surprise.” 


Saved by the Wind. 


The village of West Wratting was narrowly saved from total destruction hy fire 
recently by a change in the direction of the wind and the efforts of fire brigades from 


Newmarket, Cambridge, Haverhill, and Linton 


A number of cottages, a shop, and 


other building were burnt down, and some of the villayers are homeless, 


Novelty in Watches. 


A watch two and seven-eighth inches in diameter, which shows what conetellations are 
visible at any moment, the relative positions of the sun and moon, the sea<on, the times 
of sunset, sunrise, and high tide, and the timo of day, in addition to striking the houra 


and quarters, has been made at Coventry. 


£1,000. 


It took fuur years to make, and is valued at 


Made in Germany. 


A Bavarian peasant named Steinbacher, suff-riny from acuta nervous prostration, 


haa been admitted to the hospital at Augsbury. 


His wife expiained that he had been in 


excellent health until a month ay», when he bought an alarm clock, and sat np almost 
every night w seo if it would go off to time 


Sf Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated para 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


newspaper. 
Press ; 


replied that his lordship 
was out. “Then tell him 
when he comes in,” said 
Brough gravely, “that his 
poor cousins from the 
workhouse have come to 
seo him.” What that 
footman anawered has not 
been recorded. 


Arthur Roberts, 
Punster. 

Ms. AgtHur Roserts’ 
reputation for re- 
partee is well known, 
and a complete catalogue 
of his witty suyings would 
fi!l a good-sized volume. 
Some time ago he was 
among some friends who 
were discussing the heart- 
lessness of Neroin fiddling 
during the burning of 
Rome. Withouta moment's 
hesitation, Arthur Roberts 
interrupted with the 
remark: “ I don’t see that 
it mattered much; for at 
a fire of that size what 
difference could one Roman 
"ose make?” 


A Lucky Mistake, 

Tae story of how Mr. 
Frod Kerr obtained an 
enzagement on the London 
atage is a very interesting 
one. He was engaged to 
play a part in The New 
Afagdalen in the provinces, 
but, owing to some mis- 
take, he was handed the 
wrong part to learn. He 
took it home and studied 
it carefully, and at the 
first rehearsal he did so 
well that the manager 
determined to let him keep 
to the part. When the 
author, Collins, saw the 
play, he was so struck 
with Mr. Kerr's perform- 
ance that he determined 
that the young actor 
should play the part when 
the drama was brought to 
London. His success in 
the Metropolis more than 
justified Mr. Collins’ fore- 
sight. 

A Beautiful 
Dancer's 
Exprriences. 

La Tortasapa, the 
famous Spunish dancer, 
bas had some remarkable 
experiences during her 
theatrical career. Ono 
night, while sho was 
“muaking-up” in her 
Cressing-room, & man 
eutered, and pointing a 
revolver at her demanded 
one of her photographs. 
Luckily, tho stage manager 
was near at hand, and was 
enabled to have the 

stranger arrested 

Probably the experience 
which most unnerved her, 
however, was reading her 
obituary notice ina Paris 


Somehow or other, the false nows of her death had been supplied to tho 
ut, as a matter of fact. the famous dancer was as well as ever she had been in 


her life. Reading of her “death” so upset her that it was with the greatest difficulty 


that sho could get through with her pr rformance that night, 
* Raffles Number 2." 


whom playgocrs will long remember for his fino performance 
of “Rafiles,” the gentleman burglar, was firey playing that 4 


Mr. Lronarp Boyrng, 


provincial theatre when a stranger asked to see him. 
doorkeeper to inquire his business, 
had gone. 

The case containing the jewels 
found to be missing aleo, and, finally, 
from a local jeweller beforo the performer could proceed, 


part at a certain 


Mr. Boyne sent the staye- 


were left at the stage-door. The parcel contained the stole 


as follows: 


_“I took the jewels to let you see others are 
aisegee of them, so send them back. 
un. 


No trace of the thief was cver discovered. 


t just as clever as you. 
(Signed) Ratlles No. 2, who does not steal for 


but when that fonctionary returned the stranger 


which play such an important part in the piece was 
some fresh jewels had to be borrowed 
Later on a parcel and letter 
n jewels, and the letter ran 


Could not 
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Frinnts Sprouting Horsemen | its 


Iw these days of motor-cars and flying-machines people 
are apt to think of the horse as a bit out-of-date, Bae if 
war were — sone 
any time, rac 
usefulness woud be 
quickly demonstrated, and 
some of us might then be 
sorry that we had not 
devoted more time to the 
study of his peculiarities 
and management in the 
past. 

How would you mount 
a horse? If you cannot 
ride, the chances are that 
you would face the saddle, 
slip your left foot into the stirrup, and scramble up a8 
though you were trying to get over a fence. That would 
be quite wrong. You should begin by standing with your 
back to the horse’s head, as in the first picture, then, 
placing your left foot in the stirrup, you should spring 
—not climb—into the saddle. 

Another thing to remember is that you should keep the 
off rein any tight, otherwise, if you happen to be mount- 
ing a playful horse, he may turn ii head round, while you 
are in position No. 2, and take away @ mouthful of your 
nether garments. When : 
moun your great ob- 
ject must be to make your 
own movements as much 
a part of your horse's 
air as possible. 

You will begin by being 
bumped up | down 
unmercifully ; but as time 
goes on you will get over 
shis, and will become a 
pers of your horse, so to 


speak. 
The third picture shows 


a 


you how not to ride. Here the man is rising much too 
igh and showing er above the saddle. 

is elbows, too, are almost on a line 
with his shoulders, which is both 
{incorrect and ungraceful. 

The elbows should be kept down by 
the rider’s sides, and the little finger of 
the left hand—which holds the reins— 
should be in a line with the left elbow. 

This arm should scarcely touch the 
rider's body, and, by means of the reins, 
must be constant touch with the 
horse’s mouth. 

If you want to get a really firm seat 
on horseback, and at the same time to 
| develop the muscles in your thighs, try 

riding without stirrups for a time. It is 
as good as a Sandow developer. 

In jumping one of the beginner’s greatest difficulties 


arises from the fact that, before reaching the ground after | 5 feet 6 inches, whose ridi 


a jump, 8 horse always stretches out his neck. 

The novice finds great difficulty in yielding to this pull 
without being dragged out of the saddle. It is, therefore, 
really better to learn jumping without reins at all. 

You have no doubt often noticed a groom trotting 
a horse up and down some quiet by-road, while two or 
three horsy-looking gentlemen look on 
from the kerb. One of the party is 
trying to sell the horse, and his are 
being critically watched by the intending 
purchaser, who looks out for all the 
faults he can detect. 

For instance, the horse may “ paddle,” 
which means that each forehoof, after 
leaving the ground, describes a semi- 
circular movement before it touches the 
ground again, as in picture No. 4. 

Another defect is what they call 
“going false,” that is to say, a horse * 
starting to trot in a circle from left to Kh FIG A, 


Ee 
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right, as in picture No. 5, leads off wih ta att atta, 
stead of with his right. ‘‘ Pigeon toes ” is another faili 


and a very unsightly one, too, as you will admit if you : 
glance at illustration No. 6. These are a few of the 
points which you must look out for, if you drop in for 
a bit of money and mean to buy a horse. 

Unlike some sporta, riding is not a recreation in 
which the tall man holds an advantage because of his 
height. On the contrary, the man who looks best on 
horseback is the well-proportioned individual of about 
g weight stands somewhere 
round about ten stone. 

One more hint to the would-be horseman. Try to 
cultivate a light “ hand,” as nothing is easier than to ruin 
your horse’s mouth by continual pulling at it. 

The rider’s ‘‘ hand ” may boaaid to correspond with the 
pianist’s “‘ touch,” and both are, no doubt, to a certain 
extent, born in one. It is, however, possible to modify 
a heavy hand at riding, just as a “ thumper ” on the piano 
can be trained to curb his zeal. 


or ho 
NECESSITY FOR HASTE. 

A CLERGYMAN not long ago reccived the following 
notice regarding a marriage that was to take place at the 
parish church : 

“This is to give you notice that I and Miss Peminma 
Arabella Brearly are coming to your church on Saturday 
afternoon next to undergo the operation of matrimony 
at your hands. Please be prompt, as the cab is hirod by 
the hour.” 


IS THE BANK OF ENGLAND SAFE? 


A shareholder recently asked 


We presume tne Bank Charwomen 
who go on night duty are armed. 


WY 


the Vaults are flooded. ana 
Diver Patrols are on dury. 


Life’s battle is a hard one, 
But corners rough are smoothed for them if they 


—— And thar the Night Watchmen 
= are quite prepared to resist 


=a? any invasion. 


your boys will find that out; 


x 


porwreteds:. eae 


a e+ 


i 


if the 240,000,000 stored away in the Bank of England's vaults is safe from attack by airship. 
suggestions which, he thinks, will safely exclude any airships. 


Our artist offers a few 


And thar the 
Beadles keep a sharp look out tor airships. 


= and of course the safesecssi 
are weighted So that no airship could lift one. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


if 


Mr Buttoy, his arms on the table and his head in 
dangerous proximity to the evil-smelling oil lamp, was 
perusing a paper. [he gardener, never remarkably quick 
at reading, was now somewhat unfairly handicapped, for 
the sheet of newspaper spread out upon the table had 
been used that afternoon to carry home some young car- 
nation plants. 

“Well, I’m blowed!” he ejaculated suddenly, “ Mr. 
Chater ‘as bin an’ gone bankrupt.” 

“Don't tell me!” oried his wife, incredulously. 

‘I ain’t tellin’ you, it’s the paper. ‘Ere it is, large as 
life: Mr. J. Temple Chater, of Gower Street, London, an’ 
The Rookeries, Littledale, Herts. ; receivin’ order in bank- 
ruptcy. Now, ‘oo would ‘avo believed it?” 

"I suppose ’e'll ‘ave the brokers in?” suggested Mre. 
Button, remembering an incident in her girlhood when 
her paternal parent found ditiiculty in meeting the oft- 
repeated demand for rates. 

‘‘No, missus, you don’t understand the Law. ‘BE 
goes through an examination, and pays so much in the 
pound, then ‘e starts over again. I reckon a broker’s man 
would enjoy ‘isself at The keries—a nice comfortable 
mansion with shootin’ an’ all that—I’m just goin’ round to 
the Lion and Lamb.” 

Mrs, Button glanced up as her husband went out. 
When he announced his intentions s0 candidly and in such 
an abrupt manner, it always meant that something had 
occurred to him and he wanted to think. 

‘* What’s the man after now? ’’ she asked herself as she 
pulled the lamp a little nearer to her and resumed her 
work. 

And that was the question that Mr, Button, sitting in 
the comfortable bar parlour of the Lion and Lamb, wae 
asking himself. A vague plot was simmering in his brain, 
but it required a lot of thinking out. 

“It's a sin and a shame that a place like that should 
be lyin’ idle when so many folk would like to ‘ave it. 

ow, if 'e was to let it for a—"” 

Mr. Button broke off suddenly and took a long pull at 
his beer. 

“A week to-day is Easter Monday,” he muttered to him- 
self, ag though this fact gave him infinite pleasure. Then 
he rose and, nodding to the company, passed out into 
the dark road. Then, taking a short cut down a lane by 
the post-office, he came outside the entrance gates of 
The Rookeries, where two days a week he devoted himself 
to keeping a large garden in something approaching order. 

The house itself was wrapped in darkness, and it was 
evident that Mrs. Macallister, the aged caretaker, had 
retired for the night. Mr. Button shook his fist at the 
window of the little room just below the turret, where 
he knew that estimable old lady elept. 

“It’s you wot’s the difficulty,” he muttered, “ otherwise 
I’d make a small fortune out of this.” 

He turned gloomily and walked slowly homewards lost 
in thought. It was not until he reached the garden gate 
of his cottage that his face brightened, and he walked up 
the path chuckling. 

“'T ‘ave it! ’’ he declared as he pushed open the door. 

“Ave what?” asked Mrs. Button, sitting up with a 
atart. 

“You wait and see,’ said her lord and master, sitting 
down and commencing to take off his boots. Then slowly, 
“as I’ve sed afore, missis, wot a blessin’ brains, is.” 

* 


The next morning Mr. Button went into Merstone, Once 
in the little country town he hurried to the sho 
of a newsagent who accepted advertisements for one o: 
the London papers. 

“What will that there cost?” he demanded, handing 
the newsagent a half sheet of notepaper upon which some 
words were scrawled. 

The man took the paper and counted the words, 

“* Five shillings,” he said at length. 

“Five shillings! repeated Mr, Button incredulously. 
Five shillings is too much; I'll give you half a crown.” 

“« Nonsense, my man,” snapped the newsagent; “those 
are the regular chao and you can take it or leave it.” 

“Say four shillings,” pleaded Mr. Button, fumbling in 
his pockets. 

The newsagent had several customers who required 
attention; he pushed back the paper with a grunt. 

“*Ave it your own way,” growled Mr. Button, 
reluctantly placing two florins and ao shilling upon the 
counter; “but it’s ‘ard, very ‘ard to ‘ave to pay all that 
fora few words o’ print.” : 

The newsagent gave a receipt, and a little later he was 
dictating the advertisement over the telephone to the 

at London daily in which it was to appear. It set 
orth that a gentleman was to receive three 
paying guests in a grand old country mansion within easy 


reach for the Easter Holidays, providing eshvoting, boat- 
ing, and general amusement for the modest sum of forty 
shillings per person for five days. In te 


di: “ 
were to apply to George Button, steward, the Hed | evel 
Littledale, Herts, 


. 


Great minds make great men. 
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Mr. Button Plays a 


—_>>> Large Part in an Easter 


> Episode. 
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Mr. Button bought a copy of the paper the 
next morning and had some difhe alty in 
finding his advertisement, for the newsaent’s 
editing had been somewhat severe; but it read 
s0 well that he was sorry he had not asked 
three pounds instead of two for this ideal 
Easter excursion. 


seck the country mansion on the morrow, and 
asking Mr. Button or his representative to 
meet them at the station. ‘They were 
travelling by the train reaching Littledale at 
five in the evening. 

“ Quick work!” he eaid complacently ; then 
to his wifo, “I’ve got three gentiemen comin’ 
down to spend Easter in the country.” 

“ What ’ere!” gasped Mrs. Button. “ Why 
we ain’t got room for——” : 

“No, not ’ere,” said the gardener, rising 
| roe to taking his usual evening stroll w the Lion 

and Lamb, “up at Mr. Chater’s place; it’s a sin an’ 3 

shame it is that them fine rooms shouldn't be used.” 

Without giving any further explanation he went out to 
think over the Seta! s of his forthcoming interview with 

the caretaker at The Rookeries, a 


“What do ye want, man?" demanded Mrs. Macallister 
shortly, when Button strolled up to the kitchen door the 
next morning. ‘This ain’t the day for doing up the 
garden, ye ken.” 

“ It ain’t abont the garden I've called,” said Mr. Button 
pleasantly, “it’s about the trouble that’s overtook the 
master. 


ae Eh? » 

“Ain't you ‘eard that Mr. Chater’s bin an’ gone 
ba? upt!?” # 

“If I ‘eard it I shouldn’t believe it,” snapped Mra. 
Mocallister, ene 

The gardener produced the notice neatly cut from the 
paper. 
** Read that!” he cried triumphantly. 

The Scotswoman fumbled in her pocket for her spec- 
tacles, adjusted them carefully, and perused the slip of 


r. 

“It seems true, too true,’’ she said slowly; “ but I weel 
ken ye for a terrible liar, George Button.” 

“Ah,” said Button mournfully shaking his head, ‘' you 
do me an injustice, you do; if you'd onty seen the letter 
your master wrote to me. ‘Button,’ ‘e ses, or rather 
writes, ‘I know you for a honest man, I relies on you 
in this ‘orrible calamity wot 'as overtook me; make them 
broker's men comfortable——’ "’ 

‘‘ Broker’s men!” gusped Mrs. Macallister. 

“Don’t interrupt,” said the gardener severely, ‘* you'll 
make me forget wot I—wot ’e wrote. Didn’t you know 
when a man went bankrupt as ‘ow they put the brokers in 
to see nothin’ was took away?” 

Mrs, Macallister wae staggered. 
coming?'’ she demanded. 

‘This afternoon,” said Mr. Button, “ and as Mr. Chater 
said in his letter that I had better make al] arrangements, 
I think you’d best prepare three rooms for them, ‘ave the 
dinin’-room an’ the drawin'-room made cheerful like, an’ 
get ‘em a bit o’ tea and supper.” 

“Ye talk about tea and supper, George Button, ye loon, 
but where’s the money coming frae to bgy the proveesions, 
eh! Perhaps you'll tell me that?” 

“I’m to advance the money for that,” he eaid proudly, 
and any doubtg that the Scotswoman may have had were 
dissipated, for George Button wag not in the habit of 
throwing his money away. 

“Td have some at once,” she said. 

Mr, Button grudgingly produ¢ed five shillings. 

“Give ‘em some bread and butter for their tea,” he 
aaid, “ an’ some sausages for supper. You'd best bring 
‘em up a bottle of wine from the cellar to go with it. 
There is plenty of eggs, and I'll kill a fowl or two to help 
it out. Then there's the vegetables from the garden—I’ll 
go and get some now.” 

Mr. Button waited anxiously on the platform for the 
five o'clock train. As it drew up, three young fellows 
with portmanteaus and gun-cases jumped out of a first- 
class smoking carriage, and he knew they must be his 
“ paying guests.” 

“ Mr. Smither’s 1” he queried. 

“Yee,” said the tallest of the party, a dark-haired, 
jovial-looking young man. “I say, have yoo got a 
carriage outside; this looks a one-eyed sort of hole.” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Button respectfully; “‘ my master’s 
carriages is in Lunnon, but I can get you a cab.” 

“ And rook us, eh?” ‘ 

“ Oh, no,” said Mr. Button, carelessly, “the usual fare 
for three apengers with Po ele shillings.”” 

“How far is the place? ’? demanded the tal) one. 

“Nearly a mile ‘an a ‘alf, -sir,” said Mr. Button, 
calculating the distance by the longest way round. 

‘Oh, then we'd better have the cab, Smithers,” put in 
one of the ear “I’m hanged if I'm going to walk a 
mile and a half with these bage. I'd sooner be done for 
a few bob.” 

And so it was agreed to take a cab at the station, 
which Mr. Button arranged to secure for five shillings, 
forgetting to mention this bargain to hie “ paying guests,” 
who gave him half a covers and a shil ing fe pay the 

wn from the box in front 


; re) That night he received a letter from a Mr. 

7 Charles Sinithers, who stated that he and two 

) - @ friends of his on the Stock Exchange would 
A BY 


“When are they 


the next day, he found Mra. ry angry 
indeed ; the broker's men” had found fault with the 


food. 
“T'll see ‘em,” said Mr. Button, and he found the 
three young men wandering round the grounds. He 
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tackled Mr. Smithers delicately, pointing ont that the 
Scotswoman was hurt at their remarks upon the food. 

‘But hang it all, man!” cried Mr. Smithers, “ we 
can't live on sausages and eggs.” 

Mr. Button failed to see anything wrong with this diet, 
and remarked that visitors to Littledale always led tho 
simple life. He further went on to mention the good 
wine, the fresh vegetables, and by the time he had 
finished, he had almost persuaded them to adopt his view 
of his special catering and raised a couple of pounds in 
advance to pay for one or two little luxuries, 

° « ° * ry 

“Excuse me,’ said Mr. Button hastily, ‘‘ there's a 
gentleman I want to sce.” 

As a matter of fact, it was the gentleman he wanted to 
see least in the world—Mr, Chater, the owner of The 
Reokeries. 

It was the Saturday following the arrival of the guests, 
and Mr. Button had increased his wealth to the tune of 
half a sovereign by conducting them to a good shoot, 
They had entered the grounds on their return to lunch 
when Mr. Button had discerned the tall form of Mr. 
Chater upon the lawn. . 

His active brain was very busy as he hurried to meet 
the owner of the house. If he could only get rid of him 
and interview Mrs. Macallister the position wag not abso. 
lutely hopeless. 

Then to his horror he observed the severe Scotewoman 
bearing down upon her master from the rear, 

Mr. Button broke into a run. 

“Good mornin’, sir,’ he panted, ‘‘ I’m glad you’re come; 
I want to show you the sparrow grass bed.” 

“Steady, Button,” said Mr. Chater with a laugh, “ why 
this unwonted energy. I’ve only just arrived. ['m going 
to stay for the week-end, so you'l] have plenty of time to 
show me——?”’ 

‘You're goin’ to stay! ’? gasped Mr. Button. 

“That was my intention, have you any objection?” 

“[ wouldn't if I was you, sir,” said the gardener 
desperately, ‘‘they say as ‘ow a fever ’as broke out 
around ’ere, and it’s un’ealthy, leastways un’ealthy to 
them as don’t live ere reg’lar like.” 

“Will ye take lunch with the broker’s men, sir, or will 
ye have it alone?" asked Mrs, Macallister as she came up. 

Mr. Chater gasped. 

‘“ Broker’s men!” 

‘There they be,” said the Scotswoman pointing to the 
three young men with their guns over their shoulders, 
who were just coming across the lawn towards them. 

The owner of The Rookeries glanced at his caretaker, 
then at the three men. 

“ Button, this is your doing,” he said severely. 

Then, seeing he was cornered, Button poured out a 
confession of what he’d done. 

“TI don’t think it will interfore with you, sir,” he 
concluded, meeting his employer’s eye; ‘‘and you see 
they expect to stay till Tuesday.” 

‘“What do you mean, you impudent ecoundrel, I won't 
have them here, they must go to the inn.” 

Mr. Smithers, who had overheard some of the conversa- 
tion, came up and demanded an explanation. Mr. Chater 
gave him a very lucid one, and threatening Mr. Button 
wth many punishments, moved away towards the house. 

It appeared that his bankruptcy was purely a formal 
business. A Jew moneylender had got hold of him and 
would not be satisfied with reasonable interest, several 
creditors were also pressing him, so his solicitors had 
advised him to take that course. He was going to pay 
twenty shillings in the pound and would not have to part 
with The Rookeries. 

“R's a werry ’ard ’earted man, is Mr. Chatcr,” saie 
Button nervously as he faced the three angry guests. 

They took no notice as they were engaged in a low con 
versation together. Suddenly Mr. Smithers laughed 
“That’s the very thing,” he said, ‘‘we shan't get ou 
money back from the beggar, but we'll make his sorry 
that he ever caw us.” 

Mr. Button had a vague suspicion that all was not well, 
he started to move away, but the three young fellows, 
throwing their guns to the ground, seized him. 

“To the pond!” cried Mr. Smithers joyfully, and they 
carried the struggling gardener towards the duck pond at 
the end of the paddock attached to The Rookerics. — 

“You're breakin’ the Law!” were tho only printable 
words that Mr. Button spoke. ad 

“And I'll break your neck if you kick me again, 
roared Mr. Smithers angrily as one of the gardener’s heavy 
boots caught him on the chin. 

““Now then,” he added ag they reached the pond, 
“‘One—great Scott what a vocabulary this chap’s got—two 
—no, my friend, we won't take our money back, it will 
be worth it to see you in the pond—three!” 

Splash ! 

r. Button went full length into about two feet of 
muddy water, got up gasping, looking a most pitiable 
object, to see the Laples men from London walking away. 

Standing up he e to them in a fatherly manner 
with such warmth that the ducke went quacking to tho 
banks. It was not until his eloquence was exhausted that 
he realised his position did not add to hie dignity, and he 
hastily scrambled out of the pond. He went to the pump 
in the stable-yard and removed the mud from his face, 
and then hastily made for home. : ; 

“Why, George, whatever ‘ave you bin an’ gone an 
done!” gasped Mrs. Button as he bolted into the passage 

Mr. Button summed up the situation in a short but 
striking speech, and his wife put her fingers to her cars. 

To his joy he heard tho three gentlemen from Tv 
Rookcries had left Littledale by the two o’clock train, 
and had apparently not mentioned the pond incident to 
anyone in the village. . , 

The fact that he was a clear two pounds in over the dea 
consoled him but little for the ducking he had received, 
and an interview with Mr. Chater on the following day 
did not improve his temper. 

He does vai work at The Rookeries now, perhaps because 
he does not like going near the duck pond. 


The rest is easy. 


WHEK ANDING 
ApgiL 15, 1909. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


(Miss Decima 
Moore, the well- 
known actress, 
who, by the way, 


te a sister of Miss Eva Moore, has travelled 
widely, having visited, among other countrics, 
Ayseralia, the South Sea Islands, America, 
Ceylon, and that still mysterious country which 
forms the ron: i of this chat with one of the most 
brilliant a 

stage.) 


delightful actreseea on the English 


HAT took me to tho land of 

Ju-Ju—that is, West Africa? 

Travel has always been a 
passion with me. I know 

Australia well, and the excite- 

ments of kangaroo hunting. 

I have visited Samoa and other South Sea 
Islands; have seen the Cin leso do a 
native dance, and have travelled prett well 
all over America. I am perfectly happy 
when travelling even in the most uncom- 
fortable regions, consequently when the 
opportunity of sharing my husband’s lifo in 
West Africa came along I seized it eagerly. 
As he was at the time Director of Surveys 
on the Gold Coast, I was exceptionally lucky, 
for the nature of his work took him to every 
part of the colony. 

The Land of Ju-Ju appealed strongly 
to my imagination. What is Ju-JuP? West 
African native magic, and, although the 
natives are of all shades of colour, Ju-Ju 
is very properly to be described as Black 


gogn0nncsssesettseseneenccooosssssesrsesevesesesseesseeseseoeessconsseesesssessooseesl#oeleeeesereeeeNle 
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with Miss Decima- Moore. 


Magic, for dark indeed are the powers of its 


817 


LT 


the white man always travels in a hammck, 
borne by natives, and so I had the memor- 
able experience of travelling some 800 miles 
in a hammock—on the whole, a comfortable 
conveyance, save when a boy slipped or 
stubbed his toe against a root. 

1 saw many native kings and chiefs, 
and rally it was like a page out of the 
“ Arabian Nights.” Fancy a olick monarch 
in a pair of boots made of solid gold, while 
he sinoked a six-fort long pips, also made 
of solid gold, as he sat ete his state 
umbrella—for to the West African monarch 
his umbrella is as precious as it is to the 


ssesgors, and terribly dark the deeds that | average Englishman. 


ave been done in its name, 


Terrifying Tales 
are Told. 

Ju-Ju is used indiscriminately to describe 
the practice of sorcery by spells, incauta- 
tions, etc., and the worship of an idol, fetish, 
or other object which is itsolf called a Ju-Ju. 

Thus, a native will put Ju-Ju on another, 
or on a white man, and terrifying tales are 
told of the natives’ powers in this respect— 
how the victim will gradually wither away 
and die under the influence of the spell, 
although it is probable that powdered glass 
secretly introduced into his “chop” (food) is 
more responsible for his fate than super- 
natural agency. 

Or the Ju-Ju may be a concrete thing, and 
millions of human lives have been sacrificed 
in West Africa in Ju-Ju temples or shrines. 
The whites have done their best to stamp 
out Ju-Ju worship, but away in the West 

\frican hinterland it still exists, and human 

blood ie still poured out to propitiate some 
horrid little wooden image or a bunch of 
feathers. 

Many strange sights did I sce in West 
Africa, and my husband and I describe them 
in a book we have written tovether, called 
“We Two in West Africa,” which has just 
been published. 

Tell you one or two ? Why, with pleasure. 
First of all, let me say that in West Africa 


They Like to 
Shake Hands. 

Many of these little gold gods had never 
seen a white woman before, and they 
rosarded me with great curiosity, not, how- 
ever, unmixed with contempt. 

They think a great deal of doing you the 
honour of shaking hands with you, and one 
of them refusing, or at least omitting to offer 
mo his dusky paw, I asked my “boy” why I 
was thus neglected. 

“ You lib (live) for master left, no good, 
you lib for master right, plenty good,” he 
replied in “ pidgin” Enyli-h. 

This meant that if I stood on my husband’s 
left hand I was of no account, but only one 
of many wives, whereas if he permitted me to 
stand on his right hand I must be his chef 
wife. Andas [ happened at the time to be 
on my husband’s left the king thought I was 
only one of the minor blessings of my 
presumably Mormon spouso, and would not 
demean himself by shaking hands with me! 

Feminine human nature is feminine human 
nature the world over, and the West African 
ladies were immonsoly interested in me. 
| Insect Plagues a 
Great Drawback. 

Ono morning it was so very, very hot that 
I was completing my toilet in the open air 
when I became aware that a large crowd of 


‘native women had gathered around me, and 


with faccinated eyes were watching me 
“doing my hair.” 

Seeing that I saw them they burst forth 
into voluble entreities that the “white 
mammie’ *would show them how similarly to 
do their woolly lock:, & request with which I 
did iny best to comply. 

[thoroughly enjoyed my Wet African trip, 
but there were c:-rtain drawbacks, notably 
the numerous insect plagues. Do you know 
what a “jizger” is? It’s a horrid little 
insect that burrows through the sole of your 
foot, yets right inside, and then proceeds ‘to 
bring forth a large family, which eat and 
eat—uzh, horrid! Then there were 
tarantuls, and sc rpions, and dreadful centi- 
pedes and—but there’s my call, and I must 
say good-bye. 

Sr gel ed 

“Toumy,” said his brother, “you’re & 
regular little glutton. How can you eat so 
much ?” 

“ Don’t know, it’s just good luck,” replied 
the youngster. 

eee0e 

Geratp: “ You accepted me last night, 
and now you say you refuse me.” 

May: “ Woll, Ul tell you whit — you 
propoxe again, and we'll make it best two out 
of three.” 

@eeee 

“ Haven't you forgotten something, sir?” 
hinted the waiter insvlently as the gnest was 
leaving the table. “Ah, yes, thanks, I 
believe I have,” and the guest took a shilling 
from under his plate, and, with a pleasant 
smile, put it back in his pocket. 

eeee 

Snort: “ Yes; I belicve some fortune- 
tellers are on the equare. Not long ago one 
agreed to tell me something about my futoure 
for five shillinys.” 

Long: “ Well?” 

Short: “I gave her the money, and she 
told me the time would come when I would 
wish I had my money back.” 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


This feature of “P.W.” consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions 


The telegrams reproduced below are the actual replies. 


actresses, playing in 


To the Manager, District Messenger Co... 

we wired: WHAT WAS THE MOST 

CURIOUS COMMISSION EVER 

GIVEN ONE OF YOUR BOYS? He 
replied as follows 3 


. 
09. waren ew. 19 ts Ore mang an oe 


) Professor Lupton recently declared that he 
would not be afraid tf Germany built fleets 
by the score ; 80 we wired to him: WHY 

RE YOU NOT AFRAID THOUGH 


SCORE ? He answered a 


GERMANY BUILD FLEETS BY THE ~ 


Aa the cricket season ta fast approaching 

we telegraphed to the ca ine of the prin- 

cipal county clube: ANY NEW TALENT 

FOR YOUR COUNTY THIS SEASON ? 

Lord Hawke and Mr. P, F. Warner 
replied 6 


picts 


toot 
~ t - 


Ov coe CATER 8g OE ROP 


If you study your sons’ 


To our telegram to several celebrities: 
WHAT IS YOUR CANDID PRINT- 
ABLE OPINION OF SPRING-CLEAN- 
ING, AND WHAT DO YOU DO 
WHEN IT ARRIVES ? we received only 
two printable replies. Here they are 3 


Mr. He Lauder and Mr. Fred T 
a err: 
were enough to anewer our pity 
gram : WEDLING SEASON NOW 
APPROACHES, HAVE YOU ANY 
ADVICE, BAR MR. PUNCH'S, TO 
GIVE 10 THOSE ABOUT Té6 BR 

MARRIED? Read their replies a 


re 


re! ae 


Several well-known 

The Noble Spaniard at the New Royaity 
Theatre, appear on the stage dressed in 
crinolines, We wired to some of these 
ladica : WOULD YOU ALWAYS LIKB 
TO WEAR A CRINOLINE,; IF NOT, 
WAY NOT? and received the four follow- 

ing answers 3 


ce oat \ 
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- Cast-off Castro + “*s— 


RESIDENT CASTRO is said to 
have left Dresden with the inten- 
tion of returning to V 
Telegrams from Venezuela say 
that if he attempts to land there 
he will be arrested on 
attempted murder; on the other d, 
unless he makes an effort to return he will 
lose a great deal of his property, which has 
been confiscated by his successor, G 
Gomez. 

It would surprise none of his friends if he 
carries out his threat to return and put his 
enemies to flight, for there is something 
Napoleonic about this “monkey the 
Andes,” as his foes have dubbed him. 

The beginnings of his career are rather 
uncertain. One story goes that he was a 
herder of catt!e in the Venezuelan province of 
Los Andes, near the Columbian frontier. 

He inaugurated his triumphant career by 
the brilliant discovery that it would save & 
great deal of money if he drove his herds into 
Columbia when the Venezuelan'tax-collector’s 
visit was expected, and back into Venezuela 
when the Columbian taxes were falling due. 

This plan worked very successfully until 


Ktinp Lapr: “How did you become so 
lame ?” 
Tram “ Over-exertion, mum.” 


: “Indeed. In what way?” 
Tramp: “Movin? on every time 
porliceman told me to.” 


Muss ELpErue1G8 : “ Doctor,do you believe 
that bleaching the hair leads to suftening of 
the brain?” 

Doctor: “No; but I believe that sof!ening 
of tho brain sometimes leads to bleaching of 
the hair.” 


eeee 
Canter: “What's your name, little 
girl?” 
Little Girl: ‘“ Dorothy.” 


Caller: “ But what's your last name ? ” 
Little Girl: “I don’t know what it will 
be. I'm not married yet.” 


“Here I’ve been talking for half an 
hour,” exclaimed an auctioneer, “ and 
haven't got an offer.” 

“Half an hour, indeed!” murmured an 
elderly maiden; “ what's half an hour to 
many long, long yeare—and still no hopes of 
an offer!’ 

eeee 

Lawyer: “You say you left hcme on the 
loth?” 

Witness: ‘“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And came back on the 25th?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ What were you doing in the interim ?” 

“ Never was in such a place.” 

@eeee 

Hovsemam: “Thero’ll be grand doin’s 
over at Mrs. Cashley’s nixt week. Her 
eldest daughter is comin’ out.” 

Cook: “Faith, thatremoinds me. Casey’s 
go: ought to be comin’ out soon. Ife’s been 
in over a year.” 
SOSSOSEHSSHSOHSOOSHOOOOOSD 


The Mann “* the Qil-caarn 


OR the fact that she is not now | 

floundering in the most awkward 
of modern strikes, France owes 
her thanks to M. Clemenceau, who 
poured oil on the troubled waters 
of the postal department. 

He is one of the wittiest mon in France at 
the present aye and his most bitter 
opponents find themselves laughed out of 
court by his retorts. 

An instance of this hippened recontly 
when M. Poullain, in the course of a bitter 
attack in tho Chamber, exclaimed that he was 
«not enthusiastic about the present Cabinet.” 

Clemenceau smiled amiably. “ Neither 
am I,” horetorted. Poullain gasped, and in 
a roar of laughter that followed the whole 
effect of his speech was spoiled. 

One day a group of six doputies called on 
him to recommend a protégé. 

“He is an admirab’e young man,” they 
said, and went on to praise the young man 
up to the skies; ‘and wo would like you, M. 
lo President de Conseil, to make him a sous- 
profect.” 

Now a sous-prefect is quite a minor post, 
and Clomenceau threw up his hands in 
amazement. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “six of you, and 
you can’t think of something higher for him 


You liked strong, healthy tales of aiventurs when you were a b 


every week in TH 


of | ing 


the exasperated Governor of Los Andes 

to seize some of Castro’s oxen in 

lieu of payment. By this time the future 

President had become a senator to the 

Federal Congress, and he set off in a tower- 

fury to Caracas to lay a complaint before 
President Andrade. : 

He was thoroughly snubbed for his trouble, 
and the President turned a deaf ear to his 
complaint. Castro bounced into the publio 
square and made a speech which finished 
with a prophecy. 

“The next time I come to Caracas,” he 
shouted, “it will be at the head of an 
army.” 


y- 

He returned to his native mountains and 
summoned his friends to his aid. There 
were twenty-three of them altogether, and 
they set off boldly on the march to Caracas. 

On the ear ey swelled their ranks by 
opening all ti gaols they came to and in- 
viting the prisoners to come and share the 
spoil, The prisoners, of course, were 

lighted. He met the troops of the Govern- 
ment at Valencia, and after a sharp fight 
defeated them. ; 

Andrado saw that the game was up. Hoe 


thered all his household gods on board 
only warship, of the Republic and left 
Caracas. When he landed at Port of Spain 
he sent the vessel back with the laconic 
meant: “TI return the navy; you may 
need it for yourself.” 
But Andrade was mistaken; for his 
successor left the country at his own time 
and convenience as 8 fi passenger on 


a regular diner. 

He is the most astonishing mixture of 
shrewdness, vanity, braggadocio, trickery, 
and cruelty. But his most remarkab 
characteristic is the steady consistency with 
which he looks after “ Number One.” 

Du his Presidency he insisted on 
drawing his salary daily. The first Minister 
to whom he gave an audience was always the 
Finance Minister, who handed over a canvas 
bag containing two thousand dollars 
and bowed himself out. This sam or his 
resignation the Finance Minister had to 
hand the President every day. 

His scorn of the foreign diplomats 
accredited to Venezuela was splendid. 

He is not an imposing man. His ears 
obtrude, his nose is squat, he is bald, and he 
is little. He walka, too, with a limp, which 
he would have people believe is the result of 
a wound received in battle. 

The truth is that he has had it ever since 
he broke his leg jumping out of a window 
during a slight earthquake. 


Woman (to her neighbour): “What 
makes you cry so bitterly, my dear friend?” 

Neighbour: “I always weepwhen I hear 
music. My late husband to blow the 
whistle at the factory.” 


“How do you manage to find your way 
across the ocean?” said a lady to a sea. 


a Why, by the compass. The neodle 
always points to the north.” 
“Yes, know. But what if you wish to 


he” 
go south? es he ede 


“You have used the word ‘donkey: 
several times in the last ten minutes. Am 
I to understand that you mean anything of 
a personal nature ?” asked a man angrily of 
an acquaintance. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply; “there 
are lots of donkeys in the world besid.s 
you.” 

@eeee 

“ Tyar will do,” said an irate lady to her 
Irish “general”; ‘‘ you will leave now, and 
you needn’t bother me about a recommenda. 
tion.” 

“Faith,” replied the girl, “Oi has no 
intintion o’ givin’ A @ recommendation. 
Oi’ll tell the truth about ye to ivery girl thot 

| axes me.” 


THE OUTCOME OF THE CHARTER. 


Now that the ce is in force, our constables are sure 


PC. 50x: “UMPH, SUSPICIOUS 
LOOKING CHARACTER. I'D 
BETTER SEARCH 
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Some Stories of 
M. Clemenceau. 


than this subaltern's post? The man must 
be a perfect idiot.” And loudly expressing | 
his surprise at their moderato demands for 
such an “adinirable young man,’ Clemencean 
bowed them out. 

The following is the summary of a dialogue 
that occurred when a doputy called on him 
at the Ministry. 

“Good morning, my dear deputy. Well, 
how doos the Republic go in your con- 
stituency ?” 

“Thank you, M. le President, thank you: 
very well, I have come to——” 

“And you are pleased with your prefect ?” 

“Very pleased indeed, M. le President. I 
have co:ne——” 

“ And the sous-prefect ? ” 

“Excellent, M. le President. I have——” 

“That's good, that’s good!” said 
Clemenceau heartily and bsgan to edge his 
visitor towards the door. “ Well, au revoir 
mon cher am .” 

But at the dvor the deputy whisked round, 
and, as fast a3 he could get the words out, 
cried: “I want decoration for one of my 
constituents, and——” 

Clemenceau sank back in his chair, shriek- 
ing with laughter. “ Capital, mon ami, capital. 
The best joke I’ve heard to-day. Seabody 
has told you that all the fools in tha Chamber 
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in stopping children from defeating its man) 


uses, Our artist depicts a few amusing incidents they may have to contend with. 
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PCXYZ: “WHAT, SMOKING A, 2 


1 CIGARETTE. YOU LITTLE NIPPER! 


THE RESULT f 
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are pestering mo for decorations and this is 
your witty way of rubbing it in. You 
incorrigible joker, you! Goud-bye!” 

One morning alittle old man knocked at 
the door of tho St. Lazare Prison in Paris, 
and asked for a piece of bread. The porter, 
surprised at such a respectable man being 
reduced to begging, brought him some bread, 
“though ” he said, “I don’t think you'll find 
it very good to eat.” 

“That,” said the old man, “is precisely 
what I want to see.” The porter looked 
scared and the old man munched away at the 
bread. “ You see,” he added in the friend- 
liest way, “Iam the Minister of the Interior.” 

With a horror-stricken gasp the porter 
rushed off to tell his chief that the terrible 
Clemenceau had descended upon them, and 
the governor had to comaanexplain why he 
allowed the prisoners to be given bad bread. 

He stayed for a time in England ; and for 
many year3 ho was regarded in France as an 
agent for England, 

Whenever he spoke at public meetings his 
opponents got people to chant “ Yos, oh yes,” 
to emphasise his, thon unpopular, English 
sympathies. “My friendship for Groat 


Britain,” he onco said, “is not a sentim :nt. | 


I dizapprove of sentiment. But lama doctor, 
and Groat Britain's policy is the best peaco 
medicine of which I know.” 

As a matter of fact, he was originally 
intended for a medical career and prastised 
in Montmartre, prescribing for thousands of 
patients for a strictly nominal fee. 


“A PACKET OF CIGARETTES, GUV'NOR, 
FOR ME AND PAL!” 


f the Easter Doubles Numbor. 


Tue Lirrte NIPPER; “HULLO, WHAT 
D'YER WANT WITH ME ?* 


| CIGARETTES 
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Srauta: “Did she keep him at arw’? 
length? ’”’ 
Bella: “ Worse; sho held him at hat's 
width.” 
eeeoe 
Suz: “How long do you think, dear, we 
shall have to be engaged ?” 
He: “I have enough money left to last 
for six months.” 
eeee 
Tus Hurress: “ But why should I marry 
you? I don’t love you.” 
Her Suitor: “Oh, that’s all right. I 
shan’t be at home very much, you know.” 
eeeoe 
Woutp-se Writer: “What do you con- 
sider the most important qualification for @ 
beginner in literature ?” 
Old Hand: “ A small appetite.” 


eese 

Cotuzcron (warmly): “I’ve been here & 
dozen times, sir, and I poaitively won't ca!l 
again!” 

Mr. Poorpiy (choorfully): “ Oh, come now, 
my man, don't be so superatitious about 
making the thirteonth call; nothiug wil 
happen, I assure you.” 

eoee 

“Tuat’s Miss Robinson who just left your 
house, isn’t it?” asked the neighbour. 

“That's my Aunt Carrie Robinson,” rep'ied 
the little girl. 

“Your aunt, eh? On 
side?” 

“No; she stands up for 


your mother # 


Pa every time.” 


oy, didn’t you? Well, similar stories are publisheé 
Lot your som see a copy o 


Now on sale. 


YOU CAN BEGIN 
TO-DAY. 


“There is one thing worse than war. 


That is defeat. 


THE GREAT INVASION STORY. 


Z 


YOU CAN BEGIN 
TO-DAY. 


That, and that alone, means the very depth of 


shame, loss, and suffering. If England were beaten at sea, an enemy might wring from her an indemnity 


of a 


and swarming pauperism, a wild welter of anarchy throughout the land, 


{financially crippled for ever.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Turns is a light tap at the study door; a maid enters. 

“If you please, sir,” she says, “ Phillips ’as been to the 
post orfive, but they ces ’as ’ow they can’t send that 
telegraft.” 

Mra, Shaldon, the wife of the Vicar of Tetterdon, a 
little Eseex village, lies dangerously ill, and it is necessary 
that her son Fred shall bring her up some medicine from 
London, 

An expression of annoyance crosscs Ovcr the face of the 
vicar. 

He sends Phillips, his gardener, to Dr. Bryant’s to see 
if he can give him anything temporarily. . 

Hardly hag the gardener disappeared than Nellie, the 
vicar’s bonny daughter, accompanied by her lover, Jack 
Bryant, the doctor’s son, come in from a walk. 

The vicar explains things, and Jack suggests that the 
lines cannot be down both ways. He offers to go to the 
village post-oftice and sce if he can get a message through. 

He is unsuccessful, and as he returns he perceives three 
figures ahead of him; one looks to be a policeman. He 
is about to hurry on when something occurs which causes 
him to stagger back into the shadow of the hedge, his 
eyes glued upon the strange sights that are taking place 


before him, 
. 


Meanwhile Phillips, yielding to temptation, turns into 
the ‘* Dun Cow,” the village hostelry. As he sits chatting, 
Popham, the general factotum at the squire’s, rides up on 
h's bicycle. : 

“ [’ve been shot at,” he announces. ‘‘ Shot at twice by 
fellers what ought to know better! " 

The landlord denounces the outrage and advises Popham 
to see the village policeman, and mentions something about 
compensation. . 

Together with Popham he makes his way to Constable 
Springer’s. The constable hears Popham's tale, arrays hisn- 
self with unusual care, and goes with them to the svene 
of cae 8. " Z 

udden opham grips the 

a There the axel Phe cries. A 

Constable Springer steps to a gap in the 
calle out to one of the nearest soldiers. 

A sergeant steps out. : 

“Put your hands above your head,’ he snaps. Two 
men advance and seize Springer by tho arms. 

The landlord cries out: ‘Bunk for yer life, Popham; 
it’s a bloomin’ invasion.” 

He turns and leaps away, the startled lad at his heels. 

A rifle cracks out, and Popham, clutching wildly at the 
air, pitches head first on the road, and lies still. 

Crouching in the hedge, Jack Bryant sees this amazing 
episode. He slips into a drain and flees towards the village, 
his brain in a whirl, 


constable’s arm. 
“See, across that field.’’ 
hedge and 


Jack, on his return, relates to Nellie and the vicar tho 
tights he has seen in the lane. 

The vicar hardly likes to believe it, but he is inwardly 

rturbed and advises his daughter to keep the news from 

er mother. 

The front door-bell rings, and Nellie answers it, thinking 
it ia Fred, but she starts back in alarm as her eyes alight 
on a group of figures clad in a strange uniform. 

They are the invaders. 

The officer in command billets six men, sep | a sergeant, 
on the vicar, whose plea of a sick wife is of no avail. 

Jack Bryant runs over to his home, but seeing that they 
are managing fairly comfortably, he comes back to the 
vicarage to look after Nellie and her father. 

While on his journey back Jack is eS by a civilian 
tamed Rassitten, who lives at one end of the village. 

Rassitten asks how Miss Shaldon is, and signifies his 
Intention of calling at the vicarage to see how she is getting 
on. Jaok is furious, aa he believes Rassitten to be a spy. He 
gives Nellie Rassitten’s message, at which ehe flushes angrily. 


The amart hoy obtained the coveted situation. 


On the officer quartered upon them coming in fo" 
his supper, Mr. Shaldon asks him if there is any 
possibility of hia son oo home from London. 

The officer says no, but will not converse. He 
fnspects the men’s quarters in the outhouscs, 
passes them as satisfactory, and sces the men off 
the premiscs. 

The following morning a neighbour, Farmer 
Tombs, riding a sturdy cob, calls on them. 

He announces his intention of banding 
together a few volunteers and harassing tho 
invaders. As he is leaving the house he is stopped 
by a foreign officer with two men at his heels. 

The officer offers Tombs a receipt for tho value 
of his horse, and tells his men to take the animal to 
headquarters. 

Farmer Tombs is furious ; he refuses the reccipt, 
but vows that they will pay a heavy price for the 
animal. 

e * ° * * 

As Nellie sits with her mother the front-door 
bell rings. She hastens to open it, hoping against 
hope that it is Fred, but instead she beholds the 
figure of Rassitten, dressed as an invader. 

Rassitten, who has been drinking, asks Nellie if 
he can assist her in any w:y, edges closer to her, 
and eventually throws his arms around her. 
lift her face to his. Nellio cries for help, and 
A bugle blares 


to 


trying 
Jack, rushing in, knocks Rassitten down. 
forth at this minute, and Rassitten, rising, hurries from the 
house, vowing to be revenged on Jack at @ Inter period. 
Jack borrows Mr. Shaldon’s field-glasses and goes to the 


attic. Three minutes later he is back again. 
“ Thank God, sir,” he crica, “ our fellows are coming !” 
* * ° e * 
Major Warrington Joncs, commander cf the 97th 


(Territorial) Battalion of the Essex Regiment, site at his 
brenkfast in the village of Hordon, fifteen miles to the north 
of Tetterdon. He is interrupted first by a countryman, 
Higgins, and then by his new adjutant, Captain Hatchard. 

oth bring him news of the invaders, and Captain Hatchard 
advises the major to attack the foreigners with A and B 
companies, which are at their disposal. The major hastens 
into his kit and hurries to the Drill Hall. The place is a 

ndemonium, but the men are soon on parade, and are 
urricd south in motor-omnibuses. At Tetterdon the 
major’s troops attack the foreigners. At first they are 
successful, the encmy retreating, but flushed with success 
the major gives the order to follow them up. 

He is horrificd a moment later to find that he is trapped, 
and that his troops are enfiladed. 

Captain Hatchard gives advice, and they rush Dr. Bryant's 
house. Nellie and Jack watch the scene from the attio 
window. 

Suddenly Nellio feels Jack’s figure stiffen. 

“Good Heavens!” he cries. ‘“ They scem to have got our 
fellows in a hole. I—I don’t understand. Jupiter, they’re 
rushing my home!” 

“* Who, dear ?” asks Nellic, startled at his tone. 

* The Territorials,” he breathes. Thcro is silence between 
them; both scem to be atricken dumb with this new 
catastrophe. 

Then Nellie, looking down, points to » man in khaki. 
He lurches against the gate, stumbles, and falls. The man 
is a wounded Territorial. 

Jack goes down and carrics him in, despite the warnings 
of a foreign officer that to do so is forbidden. 

The peel billeted upon them enters at this moment, 
grimy with powder. 

sesne he advises him to disappear, as his having 
strock Captain Rassitten can only lead to his being shot. 

Jack decides to lie low for some time, and is given free 
lodging yy a Mr. Darrow, who lives in a lonely, secluded little 
house. Tony Dexter, patrol leader of the Ravens Patrol, 
the representatives of General Badcn-Powell’s Boy Scouts in 
Tetterdon, promisce to let him know if Miss Shaldon is 
ever in trouble. 


The Territorials reach Dr. Bryant’s house in safety, 
and after holding the foreigners in check for several hours, 
Captain Hatchard suggests a retreat back to Hordon, the 
only alternative being to surrender. 

The retreat is made in as orderly a manner as possible. 

Major Joncs, in stemming a section making a too hasty 
retreat, is shot through the heart. 

After the fight Jack sallics forth from Mr. Darrow’s and 
makes his way to his home. Hurrying in by the back way 
he comes face to face with the officer quartered upon the 
Shaldons. 

Jack tells him about the Rassitten affair; the officer 
sympathises with him, points out that he is in a serious 
position, gives him a pass that will enable him to go about the 
village unmolested, and, as Jack has a knowledge of surgcry, 
tells him to get to work among the wounded. 

After attending to every patient with his father’s help, 
Jack remembers the injured man at the Shaldon’s, and 
decides to run over and see him. 

Hardly has he left the house when from a side turning 


ings a familiar figure. It is Captain Rassitten. 
wor. Bryant!” he crics. “ The very person I’ve been 
looking for !"? 


a ci et 


He was undoubtedly a constant reader of THE SCOUT. 


thousand millions, and we should have to pay on pain of starvation, stoppage of business, a sudden 


though the effort left us 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
An Interview with Rassitten. 


For an instant Jack stared at the foreignor astonished. 

Indeed 1" he retorted. ‘‘ And pray, what do you wan! 
with me?” 

Rassitten regarded him fixedly, and it seemed to Bryant 
that, as he noted the Red Cross armlet, the officer's brows 
contracted in an almost imperceptible frown. Next moment, 
however. he was smiling. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Mr. Bryant,” he said, “ I have 
been secking you in order to beg your pardon for my utterly 
unjustifiable conduct.” 

The young man’s faco relaxed a little, but his tone was still 
sternly uncompromising as he answered : 

‘Iam glad to hear that. But any apologies you have to 
offer are due in the first place to Miss Shaldon, I imagine.” 

Rassitten flushed darkly ; the fingers upon his sword-bilt 
twitched. 

‘I quite agree,” he replied softly. ‘‘ I am about to visit 
the vicarage and perform my penance—that is, if the young 
lady will do me the honour to sce me.” 

“I very much doubt it,” flashed Jack. He was in no mood 
to let sweetheart’s persecutor down lightly. ‘‘ There 
are some things which Madly can never forget, and she has 
quite enough trouble upon her hands just now. You ad 

“Mr. Bryant ’—Rassitten started forward impulsively— 
“listen to me. No one could reproach himself more bitterly 
for that mad act than I do; excitement and the wine of my 
country carried me completely away. Yct I am willing to 
make the fullest amends. 

“Take your own case. I could, if I chose, have you 
arrested and ehot for attacking me ”—it struck Jack that he 
lingered upon the words—" as you are doubtless aware. But 
I recognise that I was hopelessly in the wrong; therefore, 
I wy let bygones be bygoncs.”” 

‘© stopped abruptly, looking into Bryant's face with a 
quizzical expression, as though expecting some outburst of 
fervent gratitude. 

If so, however, he was grievously disappointed, for Jack 
scarcely relished this rubbing-in of the man’s clemency, 
which he put down to Rassitten’s dislike to making his own 
conduct publio rather than to any good-nature on his part. 

Moreover, he did not forget that the foreigner was, in a 
sense, his rival, and the enemy of his country—an enemy who 
had first masqueraded in the guise of a harmless civilian. 

4 a 1” he said stonily, and again the officer's face grew 
ark. 

‘‘T merely mention that as a proof of ny repentance,” 
continued Rassitten, with an cffort. ‘‘ Now, I wish to go up 
to the vicarage, and, with your kind assistance, tender my 
most abject apologies to the charming Miss Shaldon. Mag 
I count upon you?” 

Thcre was something in his manner that the young Enclish- 
man found insufferably offensive; spite of the man’s power, 
he could scarcely control his jealous anger sufficiently to 
answer him calmly. 

Ag I told you before, sir,” he said bluntly, “* Iam sure Miss 
Shaldon has no desire to sco you; you had better allow her 
recollection of that most unpleasant episode to fade somewhat 
before you present yourself thero. 

“And, seeing that Miss Shaldon is my promised wife, I 
must tell you frankly that I hardly sce how you can ask me to 
assist you in obtaining her pardon for your outrageous 
conduct. You got off very lightly, I consider, and ought to 
consider yourself lucky.” 

Under cover of his heavy moustacho Rassitten bit his lip 
in secret fury as Jack proceeded, but when he spoke his 
voice was almost pleading. 

““ You—you are scarcely kind, Mr. Pryant,” he remarked. 
“* Remember, it is not a pleasant 
thing for an officer and a man of 
honour to be thrashed in the 
presence of @ young lady and his 
own soldiora. But I was wrong, 
and I freely admit it. And—and 
perhaps what you say is correct ; it 
would be better to Iet tho incident 
fade from Mias Shaldon’s mind. 

“In the meantime. if I can be of 
any assistance, either to you or to 
the household there, pray com- 
mand me. It is likely that beforo 
long the rigours of tho occupation 
will be greatly increased, and 
even you, Mr. Bryant, with your 
sturdy independence "’—there was 
the ‘faintest possible tinge of 
sarcasm in his tone—"* may find it very useful to have a friend 
in our camp. I see they have given youa Red Cross armlct. It 
is some slight protection, but not a complete one, Mr. Bryant, 
not a complete one. You would do well to bear that in mind.” 

“Tam mueh obliged to you,” returned Jack.“ And now 
I must be going ; I have several matters to attend to.” 

‘* Good-bye, then,” said Rassitten, ‘‘ and let me bog of you 
to tender my apologies to Miss Shaldon until such time as she 
will permit me to offer them in person.” 

He bowed politely, and strode away down the lane. 

Jack continued his walk with a moody look on his usually 

ood-nati.red face. 

“What's the beggar’s game, 


I wonder?” he muttered 
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angrily to himself. ‘‘ He's not sincere, I'll swear. And if 
he thinks I’m going to encourage him to come messing round 
the vicarage, he's jolly well mistaken. Officer and man of 
honour, indeed! A miserable spy and coward would be a 
better description.” 

From which it will be seen that, between jealousy and a 
natural disgust at the foreigner’s 
behaviour, Jack's opinion of 
Rassitten was at a very low ebb. 

As for that worthy, he went 
stalking on towards the village, 
glowering at the puddles that 
dotted his path. 

“You __atiff-necked _ British 
pig!” he wied. “So you 
, think you still have the whip-hand, 
do you, because she is your pro- 
mised wife? But strange things 
happen in war-time, my friend, as 
you will presently find. 

“For the present, until I see 
my way clear, I will leave you 

. alone; but before I have finished 
with you you shall stand against a wall blindfolded, witha 
line of rifles aimed at your heart. Max Rassitten is not a 
man to forget his foes! And then, sweet Nellieo——” He 
stopped with an anticipatory chuckle. ‘“‘ To the victor the 
spoils,’ applies just as well to love as to war, and with 
peculiar force to the pair in combination. Thunder! What 
was that?” 

Something soft and squashy struck the back of his head, 
causing him to stumble forwards. Springing sharply round, 
his sword half drawn, he beheld a portion of an exceedingly 
ancient mangel-wurzel rolling away across the road. 

“The dog who threw that shall pay for it,” he burst ont 
fiercely, and darted to the hedgeside, ready to inflict summary 
chastisement upon the daring rustic he imagined he would find 
there. But nowhere could he sce a trace of his mysterious 
assailant, and at last, swearing under his breath, he gave up 
the quest and strode off, wiping away the marks of the 
unsavoury missile as best he could. 

When he had gone there crept slowly out from the heart of a 
bush a figure in a khaki shirt 
and broad-brimmed hat. It 
was Ralph Marsh. corporal of 
the Tetterdon Boy Scouts. 

“T couldn't help it, really, 
old chap,” he told his patrol- 
leader a little later. ‘‘ The 
fellow looked so mighty stuck- 
up, swaggering along the lane 
as if the whole show belonged 
to him. Yes, I know it was 
risky; I won't do it again. 
But I eouldn’t resist it that 
time. And you know he’s the 
miserable spy who swore at us 
that day when we stumbled 
upon him unexpectedly. It 
did catch him beautifully, 


Dexter, ab-so-lutely beauti- 
fully 1” 
¢ * * 


Nellie herself opened the 
door to Jack, her face lighting 
up. Another moment, how- 
ever, and she looked anxious 

ain. 

“Ts it safe for youto come 5 aoe ANG 
back, dear?” she inquired. oie 
* I thought——” 

“It's all right,” Bryant 
assured her. ‘I’ve seen tho 
commandant, and he’s made me a sort of extra-assistant- 
surgeon, to help both sides, And I've seen Rassitten, too, the 

ar.” With that he gave his swectheart a brief account 
of the interview in the lane. 

When he had finished the girl shook her head gravely. 

“T wouldn't trust him, Jack,” she declared. ‘I don't 
believe he means you any good.” 

“I'm jolly sure he doesn’t,” returned the young man with 
conviction.‘ But I’m going to take care not to give him 
another chance to tackle me. and I don’t think he'll dare to 
show his face here yet awhile! But how is your mother, 
dear?” 

“Terribly worried about Fred still,” replied Nellic sadly. 
* IT hardly dare go into her room ; she asks such awkward 

uestions. But I’ve managed to get some milk for tea,” 
she added triumphantly. ‘* Phillips was speaking to young 
Dexter—you know, the boy scout one—and he volunteered 
fo get us some milk, and he did. Wasn't it good of 

im?” 

“That boy’s a brick,” said Jack smiling. ‘* And ho’s done 
your pater a good turn, too, but you'd better not be told 
about that vet, because the 
less we people here know of 
the business when it’s found 
out the better.” 

“But what is it?” de- 
manded Nellie, her curiosity 
roused. 

‘* Wait and sec.”’ said Jack, 
and that was all she could 
get out of him. 

Leaving the girl, he went 
up to seo his patient, whom 
he found progressing as well 
as could be expected ; he had 
develo a littl wound- 
fever, but nothing to cause 
any alarm. 

Returning downstairs, he 
found the vicar, looking verv miserable, stalking to and fro 
upon the study carpet. To him and Nellie, who presently 
came in, ho was compelled to give & ecgnty account of what 
he had seen and dono since leaving vicarage after the 


Bight. 
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HOW LONDON FARED. 


Mr. Shaldon listened intently, shaking his head sorrowfully 
at intervals. 

“ Dear, dear,” he said at last. ‘‘ How terrible all this is. 
What to do about Mrs. Shaldon I do not know; we cannot 
conscientiously keep up this deception very much longer, 
harmless though it is; yet the shock to her system, when she 
learns the truth, may well be fatal. And poor Fred—what of 
Fred? For all we know, he may be already dead ; the enemy 
may be hurling shot and shell into the metropolis. Or he 
may be starving ; I have heard that, in the event of a siege, 
London could not feed its millions of inhabitants for more 
than twenty-four hours.” 

“I expect Fred is considerably better off than we are,” 
replied Jack. ‘I don’t think the enemy are either shelling or 
starving London yet; they haven’t enough men at present. 
Though it certainly seems ages, you must remember they 
haven't been here twenty-four hours yet.” : 

“* True, true,” murmured the vicar, as he polished hia glasses 
for the twentieth time. ‘I only wish—— Goodness, 
whatever is that noiso outside 2?” 

From the kitchen came the sound of angry voices, and with 
one accord, dreading some fresh trouble, the three of them 
hurried out. 

Standing beside the table, apparently arguing with ono 
another, were Phillips the gardener and a soldier. Ann 

Eliza stood in the background, brandishing a broom as though 
she would have liked to sweep the pair of thom out of her 
sanctum. 

“ But I tell you, stoopid,” Phillips was saying, earnestly, 
‘that they ain't meant to eat. ey look like onions, I 
admit, but they ain't, in a manner o’ speakin’. They’re 
what we calls shallots, an’ they’re meant for seed. If you 
goes and eats ’em I shall hev no onions fer picklin’.” 

The soldier growled out something in his own tongue, shook 
the brown paper bag that he was cuddling under his arm, and 
extracted from it one of the bulbs. Holding it out between 


finger and thumb, he examined it attentively, smelt it, and 
finally, to Phillips’ disgust, bit off a portion and munched it 
appreciativel, ; 
Onyon ! ” he ejaculated, and took another bite. 
“Yes, I know they can be eaten,” said the gardener 
desperately, ‘‘ but nobody decent does. Look ’ere,”’ ho added, 


The large shaded portion of this map shows the “dead line,” or that part of the country from which London could get no 
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angrily, “I can’t s ‘em; you make your bloomin’ stew 
out o something e' You've done fer me tulips and the 
fowls ; I'll see you jiggered afore I lose my shallots.” 

He made a grab at the bag, but the soldier was too quick 
forhim. Roughly he pushed Phillips backwards, and, taking 
another bite at the “ onyon,” strode out of the house with his 
prize. 

“Leave him alone, Phillips,” said the vicar gently. ‘‘ We 
must put up with these annoyances, I fear.” 

“ But I ain't got another blessed shallot in the place, sir,” 
cried the exasperated gardener. ‘* But fer the ‘ard weather 
I'd ‘ave ‘ad ’em in long ago, and now he’s bin an’ taken ‘em 
to make a stew with, the unnatural ’eathen! You mustn’t 
expect no sort of a garden this summer, sir,” he concluded 
gloomily. 

“TI expect nothing, Phillips,” answered Mr. Shaldon 
sadly. ‘ Perhaps none of us may live to see the summer; 
one never knows.” 

And he turned away, with dragging fect, to his study ; 
he seemed to have aged ten years in a single day. ” 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN. 
The Trouble at Liverpool Street. 


Frep Snatpon, the Vicar of Tetterdon’s only son, was a 
confidential clerk in the servioe of a firm of private bankers in 
Threadnoedle Street. His City chums often rallied him about 
the “ fag.” as they expressed it, of coming up to town daily 
ate Ls place so far out as his native village, but he merely 
smiled. 

“ Oh, that’s all right!” he would tell them. ‘ We're only 
twenty-five miles away, you know, and I'vean excellent train 
morning and evening from Liverpool Street. The G.E.R. 
doesn’t go in for speed much, but it’s very reliable. Of 
course, if I miss my special train, it’s rather awkward, but I 
very seldom do.” He might have added, also, that he loved 
the quiet old hamlet, that its neighbourhood gave him 
ample opportunity for the field sports he was so fond of. 

On the partioular Tuesday when this story opened, as he 
his way out to lunch through a fog that was yellow 
and black alternately—odoriferous, asphyxiating, deadening 
all sound and driving even the motor-omnibuses off the greasy 
streets—he consoled himself with the thought that, a few 
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miles out on his homeward journey that night, he would be 
clear of it; nothing more than a clean white mist would 


remain. 

““ We shall be late out, of course,” he said. “ The traffic 
to the suburbs is bound to be all in a knot, but directly we 
get clear of aon we shall _ pi in no viel 

Working all day under the electric light— throuch 
fog, eating fog, and talking fog—be enubel «taaice 
annoying ache, and it was with unusual pleasure that, 
when five o’clock came, he washed off some of the City grime 
from his face and hands, put on his hat and overcoat, and 
sallied out into the street, taking his pees in the human tite 
that was already setting out towards Liverpool Street—a tile 
that moved far more swiftly than the morninginflow. For your 
city toiler lays to heart the salaried worker's maxim—" five 
minutes late in the morning is the 
boss’s loss; five minutes late at 
ney} is your own.” 

e was in no particular hurry ; 
he felt certain, from previous 
experience, that his train would 
bo late, and he did not appreciate 
the prospect of waiting amid 6 
jostling, impatient crowd, eager 
to get away to their suburban 
homes. He thought affectionately 
of his own home—the quaint, old- 
fashioned, ivy-clad vicarage, set 
amid its own wide-spreading trees, 
and girt about by lawns and 
shrubberies. A place like that, 
now, was something worth calling 
home. 

He strolled leisurely down 
Broad Street, bought his usual tin of tobacco at the usual 
shop, bidding the smiling shopman the usual good-cvenin:, 
and answering, for the thirtieth time that day, the sane 
idiotic query as to the weather—* Pretty thick, isn’t it?” 
Next, lower down, he bought a box of chocolates for his 
sister. 

Then, lighting his pipe, he crossed the road and moved 
along more briskly, dimly wondering whether the three fellows 


with whom he had travelled 
down daily for years as far a3 
Brentwood — though he only 
knew the names of two of the: 
—would be “ on the train " t- 
night, or whether they would 

o home earlier. He hoped 
they hadn’t done; it wa: 
boring travelling alone, with 
the fog too thick for reading. 

But what was this ? 

The sloping roadway Icadinz 
down into Liverpool Strect 
aaa was pats ae a 
pac mass 0! ple—some 
struggling al ig 
parently, endeavouring tc 
extricate themselves. 

“What on earth’s the 
“matter?” was Fred’s con- 
ment. “Has there been a 
emash-up, I wonder ? Shouldn't 
be surprised; it’s marvellous 
how they m eo to run the 
trains at all a night like this.” 

Three steps, and he found 
himself standing at the elbuw 
of that epitome of all human 
knowledge—a City policeman, 
who was striving, with a good- 
humoured word here, and 4 
curt one there, to prevent the tide of people in the station 
roads from overflowing into the street. 

“What's up, officer?’ he demanded, and the constable 
tossed an answer over his shoulder. 

“Something wrong, sir; several lines blocked,” and 
turned to snatch a short-sighted old gentleman from under the 
nose of a cart-horse. 

“* Lines blocked, eh ?"” muttered Fred. “* Well, I hope ours 
isn’t one of ’em, that's all.” It was quite impossible to get 
down the slope, so he hurried along Liverpool Strect and 
turned in at the Bishopsgate entrance, finding it no easy 
matter to make his way even there amid the throng of people. 

Reaching the central space around the main line indicator 
—whereon several of tho clock-faces against the placo-namcs 
indicated hours that were long since passed—he found it 
densely packed with would-be passengers, all, to judge by the 
din, trying to talk at once. e worried-looking porters and 
officials had crowds around them, from which they tried in 
vain to escape. Almost overcome by the noise and the close- 
ness of the fog-laden atmosphere, Fred worked his way to the 
platform wherefrom his own train usually departed—only to 
see that the line was vacant. In blank amazement, he turned 
on his heel—to collide with a man whose face was vaguely 
familiar as a nger. by the same train. 

“ This is all right, isn’t it 7°’ quoth the other, with 4 sorry 
stomps at joviality. ‘“ When we shall get home I don't 

ow.” 

“But what’s the matter ?'’ demanded Shaldon. “I don't 
understand it. Aren’t there any trains going anywhere ? 

“ Doesn’t look like it,” returned the stranger. “‘ There waa 
man telling me just now he wanted to get to Bishop's Stortford 
but couldn't, and there have been no main line trains in for 
several hours.” 

“ But what's wro 


” cried Fred, in utter perplexity. 
“Goodness only 


nows,” responded the other, with @ 
hopeless shrug of the shoulders. ‘I've been trying to find 
out for the last half-hour. ‘The railway people don’t know 
anything, but there ate tho wildest stories going about. 
expected to sce something about it in the evening papers, 
but all I can find is a bit in the stop-press news, saying that 
the wires are down, and there ia‘ some tomporary interruption 
on one or two branches.’ ” 

“* But are the wires down ?” asked Shaldon. 
be down all over the line, surely ?” 


“ They can't 
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The stranger shragged hie shoulders ones more, as though 
the whole subject was beyond him. and Fred turned away in 
- ant ~~ ve of conversations he over- 
eard, and t jutto! ing a reluctant porter, he 
Roovered that the sub .rban trains, though all extremely 
late, were running as ; it seemed to be the main line 
and long-distance trains that were affected. 

The were interrupted everywhere. 

“J think meself,” the man concluded, seriously, “ that 
there's been a hearthquake—eort o’ Messina affair, y’know— 
somewhere out in Essex. I bin ‘ere twenty years, an’ Lnever 
remember nothin’ like it. There'll be a bloomin’ riot soon.” 

With that, nimbly pocketing Fred’s sixpence, he made his 


escay 
is Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish!” muttered Fred. 
The porter’s reference to the ibility of an earthquake 
had made him anxious; his thoughts flew immediately to 
theloved onesathome. ‘‘ But that can’t be right,” he argued. 
“ Earthquakes don’t oe England. And yet—yet 
that’s no reason why one n’thave happened. It stands 
to reason it must be something pretty big, or else the line 
ractically at a standstill. I wish to goodness 


wouldn’t be p 
[ knew some! definite!” 

Suddenly an idea occurred to him. Tom Findlater, who 

Javed full-back for the ‘‘ A” team of the Rugby club they 

both Salonga to, held some rather high position in the office 

C) tendent of the Great Eastern. He, if 

able to enlighten Fred as to just what 


increasing, he made his way up the slope again towards the 
offices. he went he a newsboy, shrieking some- 
thing unintelligible the while he waved a contents bill display- 

. “*G.E.R. Mystery. Why are the Lines 


far to look. There, on the front page, displayed in bold type, 
he read the following : 


“G.E.R. MYSTERY. 
“Many Lines Unaccountably Blocked 
“No News From Outlying Stations. 
“Vanished Trains. 


* All Communication Interrupted. 
“Has There Been an Earthquake?” 


“ They mean to do justice to it, anyway,” was Shaldon’s 
bitter comment. Then he read on, and the extraordinary 
erure of what he saw at once riveted his attention. Here 

is :— 

“ ‘The extraordinary state of affairs on the Great Eastern 
Railway, to which we drew attention in our earlier edition, 
shows no signs of coming to an end ; if anything, the ition 
grows more serious and more mystifying. Hun of 
passengers are stranded, unable to reach their destinations, 
and the officials—who are observing a strange retioence— 
not only decline to state when the train service is likely to 
be resumed, but appear unable to explain the causes which 
have so suddenly paralysed their system. 

“It appears that the trouble commenced when tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication between South- 
minstcr, Burnham-on-Crouch, and other points on the 
Southminster branch failed. Men were sent out to mepeie 
the wires, but not! has been heard of them since. C) 
line from Shenfield to Maldon was tho next to be 
affected, something apparently going ‘wrong between 
Wickford and the latter place. Then, in quick succession, 
communication on the main line between Chelmsford and 
Brentwood. and the Bishop’s Stortford branch between 
that place and Harlow became interrupted. Neither by 
the servica lines nor by the outside telegraph nor telephone 
were the officials able to get in touch, and, more extraordi- 
nary still. for several hours no trains have come through. 

«What can be the explanation of the mystery ? 

“ On hearing the news, with our usual keen desire to serve 
our readers, we dispatched four Evening Moon motor-cars 
to the scenes of the respective breakdowns, with orders 
to ascertain exactly what had happened. and report at once. 
Incredible to relate, however, up to the moment of going 
to press we have received no word from our representatives. 


There was much more of it, but Fred Shaldon was in no 
mood to read. he felt tNat at all costs he must learn the 
truth at om peed, and not through the garbled statements of 
an irrespo' eve newspaper. 

Crumpling the paper into bis pockel, he walked across to 
the office of the Traffic Superintendent. It was still brightly 
lighted, and there was a knot of Pressmen and others about 
the door, kept at bay by a commissionaire, who was refusing 
his chief to everybody, and declining to give the slightest 
information. clea. Windia: € ee 

Seizing his opportunity, Shaldon drew near slipped 
hatte aovenstant tata the Manta hand. 

“ T haven’t come for news,” he said hurriedly. “‘ I want to 
eee Mr. Findlater. Here's my card; ask him if he can givo 
ee card to a boy, and thre 

© comm: ty a ‘ © 
minutes later Shaldon was shaking hands with his friend, 
who looked hi and worn. 

“What is it. Fred?” inquired the Scotsman. ‘” You 
won't keep me long, will you? I'm nearly off my head, and 
T've got to run away soon.” 

“Tn five words then, old chap, I want to know what is the 
matter?” Shaldon said, a trifle unsteadily. “ What's gone 
wrong with Essex, or the G.E.R., that there are no trains 
and no news?” 

Findlater laid his hand on Fred’s shoulder, and Shaldon 
noticed that it trembled. 

Fred,” said the railway man earnestly, ‘“‘ I wish to good- 
ness I could tell you, but we don’t know ourselves. One 
a think that the whole of the county beyond Harlow, 

rentwood, and Wickford had been wiped out. 

“We've sent trains there; they’ve not returned; we've 
tried to send wires all sorts of ways; we've stuck men in 
se and rushed them to the places, and they in turn 

ve disappeared. It’s uncanny, beyond belief, but it’s 
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true. There seems to be a dead line right across Essex that 
nothing can pass either way.” 
‘* But—good Heavens!” Shaldon burst out, shalf angrily, 


lan,” returned Findlater wearily. ‘ We've tried 
everything, ‘and everything has failed. You live on the 
main line, don't you?” 

** Yes, Tetterdon,” said Fred ourtly. 

“Well, communication with Tetterdon ceased this after- 
noon,” pursued the Scotsman. ‘‘ The wires are down some- 
where beyond Brentwood ; that’s all we know.” 

His seeming resignation to the inevitable angered Shaldon ; 
he felt as though he must take the man by the shoulders and 
shake some resolution into him. 

“But why don’t you do something to discover the 
mystery ?” he demanded savagely. ‘ You can’t tell me the 
thing is insoluble ; there must b> a reason for it all.” 

A weary emile flickered on the Scotsman’s ed face. 

“ Just what everybody says,” he responded. “ Won't you 
understand that we've been trying ny er means in our 
power to discover what's wrong ? ere not fools, and 
practically everybody has been giving his wits to this business 
since it started. Can't you realise our position ?” 


RAARARAARAARRAARARAR RRO OR Omron nism 
CHAPTER FIFTEEN. 
A Startling Story. 


Sratpon heard him out with in cgrrany old like terror 
creeping overhim. As Findlater said, the thing was uncanny, 
unbelievable—that a great railway system could be paralysed, 
the whole of a well-populated county, criss-crossed with 
railways, high-roads, telephone and telegraph wires, suddenly 
cut off from the rest of the world and plunged into an ominous 
silence. As he looked about him, in sore distress of mind, his 
eyes fell upon an outline map of Essex, with the G.E.R. 
lines shown in red. 

“* But—but surely you have some theory about it, Find- 
later ? ” he asked, his fingers drumming nervously on the map. 
“Look here, show me on this where the trouble is.” 

“Well, here goes,” said the railway man. “ First, we'll 
take the Southend line; that’s all right, or was a short time 
ago, but we can’t get oo out of Burnham or Maldon, 
or anywhere that way. at was the first line to go wrong. 
Then the main line went ; Brentwood wired us they couldn't 
call Chelmsford, and station by station failed until we could 
only rid a little beyond Brentwood—Harpleigh, I think it is. 
The line is all right, as far as that place, but Ongar is 
out off. this line, to Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow is the 
furthest t we can reach. 

“« ‘The dead line moved slowly from east to west right across 
the county ; and the amazing thing is that the Post Office wires 
have all failed, too. We've called Yarmouth, Colchester, and 


so the Post Office people say communication is failing there.” 

Fred Shaldon felt his brain nning to whirl. 

“Good God!” be cried. ‘‘ But what’s the explanation ? 
Tom "—he stared accusingly into his friend's face— you're 
keeping something from me. Remember. my people are 
down beyond your ‘ dead line,’ as you call it, and be frank 
with me.” 

““ What do you think has happened ?” 

Findlater looked down at the ground, then he raised his eyes. 

“Fred,” he said reluctantly. ‘I'll tell you. We believe 
it’s an invasion!” 

“You mean that an enemy has landed, and is advancing on 
London, cutting all communications so as to prevent news 
leaking out ?"’ cried Fred, aghast. 

“ Fxactly,” confessed the other. “ And they’ve captured 
and are ho! ra om the people we have sent out, and are keep- 
ing all the inhabitants of the places seized in bounds by means 
of cordons. We've heard vague rumours, though nothing 
with any certainty in it. The War Office people—oh, but I 
mustn't speak of that!” he added hastily. 

“ Jove!’ breathed Shaldon, in an awestruck whisper. 
He thonght of all the discussion concerning the change of 
Admiralty policy that had whittled down the North Sea fleet, 
and the official napiizenoe which had allowed nearly half its best 
ships to be in dockyard hands instead of at sea. And finally his 
thoughts flashed back to the dear ones at home, over the 
“ deadline ’—that ominous phrase stuck in his mind. What 
was happening to them ?_ Were they even now in rok ge of 
a ruthless foreign soldiery, or had they been shot eir 
home given to the flames ? 

“ And—and if you're right, what had I better do?” he 
asked rather helplessly. ‘‘ My place is at home.” 

“Of course it is,” assented Findlater, “ but how you're 
toget there I can’t tell you. It’s an awful business altogether. 
And every hour makes it worse, as the papers publish more 
alarming statements. Hark! You ean hear them shouting 
now down on the station. They'll have to be told soon, 
and ther there'll be trouble.” 

Sure enough, above the slight sounds about them there 
came floating up from below a confused roar—the murmur 
of an angry, uneasy multitude. 

“It’s terrible,” breathed Shaldon, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow with a fingers. “Invasion! And the 
Territorials so many men short, with no proper supplies or 
anything &* 

Findlater was about to reply, when a clerk darted out of a 
doorway close at hand and approached him. 


(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_—— sti 


Aw Irishman was asked by his friends how he liked 
London. 

“Shure,” said Pat, “I only had one objections They 
left the candle burning all night in the bedroom in the 
hotel.” 

“Why didn’t you blow it out ? is 

“ T couldn’t begorra ; it was in @ bottle.” 


A Famous Court Specialist's Advice and Special 


places like that by wiring half round England, but they can’t 
get anything through southwards ; and during the last hour or 


of THE SCOUT for your boys? 


THE DEADLY CURLING TOXGS. 


How Their Use Injures the Hair, with 
Striking Object Lesson Illustrating the 
Evils of ths form of Modern Hair-Torture. 
ial Offer 
to Those Whose Hair has Suffered in the Hot Embrace of 
the Curling Iron. 

Look at the illustration to this article! 

It ie a picture which tells its own story to all who 
know anything about the nature and requirements of 
the hair, and the way it is continually maltreated by 
those who, wishing to make it look beautiful, only 
succeed in spoiling it or destroying it altogether. 

For this illustration shows—far more clearly than 
mere words can—the injurious and destroying effect of 
the continual use of the “ deadly curliny-tongs.” 

Hair owes its soft elasticity and shimmering lustre 
very largely to the action of its natural secretions. 
These the heat of the curling-tongs scorches and dries 
up completely, spoiling the appearance of the hair, 
dimming ita wonted brilliance, and rendering it dull, 
lifeless, and lustreless. Moreover, hair contains in its 
composition a great dealofsulphur. Sulphur, whenever 
eubjected to heat, becomes hard, friable. and crumbling. 
So, whenever you use heated curling-irons you not only 
dry up the secretions that give it its sheen and 
shimmering loveliness, but yuu also render it excessively 
dry and brittle. It splits at the ends. It breaks off 
short close to the ecalp. And that this is so many a lady 
reader can prove by her own experience—that is to say, 
if she has ever used this Instrument of Hair Torture, 
Huir Disintegration, and Hair Destruction. 

HAIR WHICH DEFIES DETERIORATION, 

What is the remedy? Why, simply to so carefully 
tend the hair every morning and evening by meuns of 
the Hair Massage of Harlene “ Hair Drill” that it will 
be so strengthened that even the action of the heated 
curling-irons cannot injure its growth and beauty. By 
massaging it and the ecalp daily with “ Harlene.” not 
only will the hair structure itself be im roved, but the 
natural secretions (killed by the heated tongs) will be 
naturally and immediately replaced. 


No matter how you dress your hair, it is impossible 
for you to keep it absolutely beautiful in appearance und 
luxuriant in growth unless at the same time you keep 
it cultivated in health and strength and loveliness b: 
means of a few minutes’ daily massage or “ Hair Drill.” 

lf the way P jon curl your hair at the present time, 
or have curled your hair in the past, has in any way 
rendered it weak, and injured its growth or appearance, 


you can in a very short time, generally 

IN A FEW DAYS 
bring it back again to its original beauty and richness 
of growth by that most simple and scientific of methods 
the Harlene “ Hair- Drill.” 

Whether you use curling irons or not you shonld alsa 
if you care for your hair appearance at all, gently 
massage your scalp and hair for a few minutes every 
day with Edwards’ “Harlene,” following the simple 
miles laid down by Mr. Edwards, the Royal and Court 
Hair Specialist, for his famous “ Harlene Hair Drill.” 


A WEEK’S TRIAL FREE. 

If you would like to know what these rules are, a copy 
of the Hair- Drill Instruction Book will be sent to your 
address, together with a full supply of ‘ Harlene” for 
one week’s trial of ‘ Hair-Drill,’ free of cost, on your 
writing to the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 95-6 High Holborn, 
London, W.C., enclosing three penny stamps to cover 
the cost of postage. If called for no charge is made. 

Further supplies may be obtained from chemists and 
stores all over the world in ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 
bottles, or sent direct on receipt of postal order. 


FREE “‘HARLENE HAIR-DRILL” OUTFIT. 


To Edwards’ Harlene Co., 
95-6 High Holborn, London, W.C. ” 
Sirs —I enclose 3d. stamps for postage of Free 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill’” Outfit. Please post to follow- 
ing name and address. 


NAME .......4 scwusavenenseeies svenewace een edevenstieveiies 
ADDRESB.,.....ccssssceessecseeseesvees 
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SLIGHTLY MISTAKEN. 

At a dinner given recently 
fn honour of a colonial 
visitor, a young man, whose chief claim to distinction 
seemed to be the height of his collar and an eyeglass, said 
to a st r near him : 

“ Beastly nuisance, isn’t it? Spoke to that fellah over 
there—took him for a gentleman and found he had 4 
ribbon on his coat. Some confounded head waiter, I 


“"EFOn, no,” replied the other, " that i 
» No,” rep e other, “ that is the guest of the 


evening. 

“ g it all, is it?” said the other. “* Look here, old 

chap, as you know everybody, would you mind sitting 

next to me at dinner, and telling me who everyone is?” 
“1 should like to very much,” was the reply, “ but, you 

see, I can’t—I’m the confounded head waiter!” 


COCO 
“ Wace do you prefer,” said the artistic young woman, 
" music or poetry ? ‘< 


“ Poetry,” answered Miss Cayenna. “ You can keep 
poetry shut up in a book. You don’t have to listen to it 
unless you choose.” 

> S0Cc 


Dentist: “I'll have to charge you ten shillings for 
pulling that toot 2 

Patient : “ I thought you only charged half-a-crown ?”” 

Dentist ; “ Yes, but you yelled so loudly that you scared 
three other patients out of the place.” 

SOO 

Tus small child had been silent for half-an-hour, and 
her anxious mamma at last found her with an alarm clock 
tied to her foot. 

“What mischief are you up to now, darling ?”” she 


inquired. 
Foot’s asleep, and I want to waken it,” was the reply. 
1 Oh ed 


HE GAVE IT UP. 
“How old is that child?” asked the travglling 
inspector in the corridor train. 

“ How old do you think ?’’ returned the woman. 

“ Over tho half-fare age, I should say.” 

“TI don’t fancy he is,” retorted the woman. 

“ Well, you ought to know.” 

“ Yes "—thoughtfully—‘ I suppose I ought, but I 
forgot to ask. He isn’t my child, you know, an’ I’m just 
takin’ him to the seaside for his mother.” 

“ How old are you, Johnny ? ” demandod the inspector. 

“Dunno,” answered the boy. 

“ Well, madam, I shall have to charge you full fare for 
him,” announced the inspector. “ If you can’t 
or won't tell me——” 

“ His age isn’t any of my business,” broke in 
the woman, “ it’s yours, an’ if you make a mis- 
take—I'll sue your old railway for damages. 
I’m not a millionaire; I’m an honest, hard- 
working woman, but if you make me pay an 
Irun short an’ get in trouble, an’ his ma tells me 
he’s under half-fare ago when I seo her, I'll 
muke your old railway pay well for it. You 
advertise what you'll do, an’ if you don’t do 

“If you say he’s under age,” suggested the 
inspector, “Tl take your word for it.”” 

“T can’t say anything. It’s for you to say, 
an’ I’m just warnin’ you ist you had better 
not make any mistake, for his ma’ll know, an’ 
if you take my money it'll go hard with you if 

ou're wrong.’ 

“ But you ought to know.” 

“Why? Your railway don’t pay me to 
know ; it pays you. But I’m not goin’ to make 
a fuss. I'm just warnin’ you.” 

The inspector scratched his head thoughtfully. 

“ Wait till I come back this way,” he said. 

He didn’t come back that way until she got off the train. 

_—COCom 


“ Tp it takes one boy one hour to do two errands, how 
long will it take two boys to do one errand ?” 
Answer : Half a day. 


COC 
“ Now, Harry,” asked the teacher of the juvenile class, 
* what is the meal we eat in the morning called ?"’ 
“ Oatmeal,” was the little fellow’s prompt reply. 
SO 
Tae Victm™: “I’m troubled with cold feet, doctor. 
What do you suppose is the cause 2?” 
The Doctor : “ Cold weather, sir; cold weather. Half- 
a-guinea, please.” 


that. 
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AS IT SHOULD BE SAID. 

Tum candidate for Parliamentary honours considered it 
diplomatio to refer in flattering terms to the ladies of the 
constituency while making his speech the other evening. 

“From the highest to the lowest class,” he said, “I 
find that the women of this borough are very well educated 
indeed. To find a scholar’s daughter "tecrned is not 
surprising, but when even the labourer’s daughter possesses 
an altogether phenomenal fund of knowledge one cannot 
fail to be impressed. (Loud and prolonged cheering.) 

“ How different things are in London.” he went on. 
“There I once overheard a cook correcting the grammar 
of a huusemaid. 

awe Don’t 


| ad barsk.” oo 


* ax,” corrected the cook; ‘say 


You can’t imagine how 


Smart Youth: ‘I say, 
Barber (aft-r @ thorough ex:mination) : 
Smart Youth: “ That's very od. 
Why, my gue’nor has a tremendous moustache.” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


NOT FAR WRONG. 

Jounny had been taken by his governess to his first 
concert. He did not pay much attention to the various 
vocal and pianoforte solos, bat showed great delight at the 
performance of the violinist. 

His loud chuckles were noticed by his governess, and, 
on their return home, she said: ‘‘ Now, Johnny, tell 
mother how you liked the violin.” 

“Oh, mamma!” said the boy; “it was the shape 
of a turkey, and as big as 4 lg ; and the man turned it 
over on its back, and tickled it with a stick. It did 
squeal.” 

>—_0c< 
THERE JUS! THE SAME. 


AN old fellow who kept an East end music hall went to 
a London theatre for a professional's pass for the opera. 
The manager having heard of the old man, honoured the 
card. 

“Ah,” said the old fellow, “I allus abuses you when 
you shtarts your opera season—you reg'lar empties my 
ouse.”” 

“That won’t wash for a tale,” laughed the manager ; 
“the villainous ruffians that infest your den wouldn’t 
be admitted here, I can tell you.” 

“TJ don’t say they would,” the old fellow eee 
explained ; “ but they're all up here just the same—you’ 
seo ’em outeide pickin’ pockets !” 


FOLLOWED IN HIS 
MOTHER’S FOOTSTEPS. 


“ Well, I can’t say I do.” 


Barber: “Ah, that may be; but perhaps you take after your ma, sir!” 


SEEING TOM OFF. 


A coustry schoolmaster had two pupils. One of these 
ho favoured and to the other he was severe. One morning 
it happened that these two boys were late, and were called 
upon to account for themselves. 

“You must have heard the bell, boys. Why did you 
not come ?” 

“ Pleaso, sir,” said the favourite, “I was dreamin, 
that I was going to Brighton, and I thought the schoo 
bell was‘the railway bell.” 

“ Very well,” said the master, glad of any pretext to 
excuse his favourite. “ And now, sir,” turning to the 
other, “ what have you to say?” 

“ Please, sir,” said the puzzled boy, “I was waiting 
to see Tom off.” 


GOING SEASIDING 
THIS EASTER? 


Ir so, before you decide on any place get “ Pearson’s 
Seaside Guide.’’ It fells you the chief attractions of 
every seaside resort in the United Kingdom, tells you 
how to get there, what it will cost you, and, in fact, 
does everything but supply your railway ticket. Its 
price is Is. at all bookstalls, or 1s. 3d. from Messrs. 
C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, 17 Henrietta Street, 


| London, W.O. 


bar'vr, do you think ['U ever have a moustache?’’ 


wonder what on earth makzs you thnk 


WEEK ENDING 
Apriz 15, 1909. 


TONY DIDN’T MIND. 
Tue little boy had been stand. 
ing ay ever since he had 
entered the train at Newmarket, and it was certainly 
very kind of Mrs. Jones to take him on her knee. 
‘Were you very frightencd, dear, as we came through 
the tunnel ?” she asked. 
“Not much, mam.” 
Well, I thought you trembled a little ; that’s why } 
kissed you. What is your name, little boy 7?” 
“Tony, mam!” 


“You are a very affcctionate little chap; how old 
are you?” 


“ nty-seven, mam!” And Tony Flax, the light. 
weight jockey, slid to the floor to the accompaniment of 
a horrified scream. 

_——_OC 

Surwpcrsz (airily) : “ Aw, me good man, is it customary 
to tip waitahs heah ?” 

Head Waiter (condescendingly) : 
better off than the waiter, sir.’ 

oC OC 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Mosley, “TI always try to retire 
before midnight. I don’t like to miss my beauty sleep.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Knox, “ you should try harder 
You certainly don’t get onough of it.” 

lOc 

«| wisn I were # book,” remarked the neglected wife 

of the learned professor, “ then perhaps you would pay 
some attention: to me.” 

“Aht” exclaimed the professor, “if you 

were only an almanac I could exchange you 


every year.” 


** Not unless you are 


_——_OCo 


THAT WONDERFUL BABY. 

Te fond mother had brought in her first 
baby for Mr. Softleigh’s inspection. 

“You know,” she exclaimed, “ every mother 
thinks her baby is the best in the world, but mine 
just proves it.” 

“* What does he do ?” 

“ Everything.” 

* Does he walk ?” 

“Walk! Why, hes only eix weeks old! 
But just let me hold him in oy arms, and seo 
how perfectly he executes the Highland fling.” 
)  “Er—can he say ‘Mamma’ ?”” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Softleigh. But he can imitate 
e steam engine.” 
“ How ?’ ‘ 
“He puffs out his little cheeks, so, and 
‘Qo! Oo'!” 
“Can he—cr—crawl.” 
* You silly man ! Of course not; he’s much 


too young.” 
a What else can he do?” 


>__l0C 


Travers : “I am in 4 most extraordinary fix, 
old man. I’m engaged to a girl, but haven't 
got money enough to buy her an engagement 
rin ” 


Daihaway: * Can’t you borrow it ?” 
Travers: ‘That's just what I wanted to se 


>o0c< 


Scenz—Grammar class. Dialogue betwoet 
teacher and Johnnie. . 
Teacher: ‘ What is the future of ‘ he drinks’ ?” 
Johnnie : “ He is drunk.” 
>_—_OC 


“ Tux lady whose name you gave as areference, my girl,” 
said a lady to an applicant for a situation, “‘ tells me you 
were not always truthful and obedient.” : 

“No, ma’am,” was the reply ; “I couldn’t be with het 
tellin’ me all the time to say she wasn’t at home!” 


0c 
HIS REASON FOR VOTING. 


A story is related of an ambitious gentleman who, 
rather unwisely, stood as a candidate tor some office, 
and who, at the close of the poll was found to have 
received only one vote. 

The candidate was oxcessively mortified, and, to increase 
his chagrin, his neighbours talked as if it were a mattet 
of course that he had given that one vote himself. This 
annoyed him so much that he offered a two-and-a-half 
guinea suit of clothes to his only supporter if the individual 
would come forward and declare himself. sche 

An Irishman responded to this appeal, proved his claim, 
and called for the reward. 


“ How did it happen 1?” inquired the candidate, taken 


uite by surprise. ‘‘ How did it happen that you voted 
or me?” 

The Irishman hesitated, but on being pressed he 
answered : 


“ T£0i tell yez, ye won't go back on tne suit 0’ clothes 2.” 

“Oh, no! I promise that you shall have the suit, 
anyhow.” 

‘Paix, then, yer ‘anner,” replied Pat, “shure; O! 
made a mistake in the ballot-paper.’ 


a 
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FREE BATTLESHIPS FOR JOHN BULL. 

*g recent offer to present a Dreadnought 
to Britain is not an altogether unique occurrence, several 
of our colonies and dependencies having emulated her 


le in da: @ by. 
prod ex"in' 1897, Be Gordon Sprigg offered, “ on beh alf 
of the white inhabitants of South Africa,” to give us & 


tally-equip first-class battleship. The offer was 
socepted, but owing to the war it aged fire somewhat, 
eventually, however, materialising in the shape of the 


two first-c Good Hope and Notal. 

In 1889, again, Australia contributed no fewer than 
six ships to the Imperial Navy. Each of these was & 
typically fine vessel of her class, and out of compliment to 
na donors they were iven names reminiscent of their 
lace of origin, one ing called, for example, the 
oomcrang, another the Wallaroo, a third the Ringarooma, 

so on. 

long ago a8 1779 the Anglo-Indian community 
i i ir pockets in order to 
present the British Admiralty with three line-of-battle- 
ships carrying seventy-four guns apiece. The Govern- 
fully accepted the gift, but when the vessels 
were built and delivered it was discovered that there were 
no sailors available for manning them. Whereupon the 
yenerous donors got up & second subscription, and, by 
} i the services of no fewer 
These three gift ships were 
‘Jso named after their country of origin, being christened 
respectively the Carnatic, the Ganges, and the Bombay 

Castle. 

In those days, too, our own maritime shires and towns, 
recognising how their very existence depended upon & 


supreme and erful Navy, uently went to the 
length of providing ships outright. urham, for instance, 
built and equipped upon one occasion no fewer than three 


cruisers, which ahe handed over without fee or reward to 
the Government of the day. Cardiff, Liverpool, Edin- 
burgh, and other cities followed suit. Suffolk, amongst 
the counties, distinguished herself by contributing five 
frigates, costing over £100,000 ; whilo Sussex and Corn- 
wal each gave @ battleship. 
—_—_—__sj———_—_—_— 

Suz (on the Atlantic liner): “ Did you obscrve the 
great appetite of that stout man at dinner ?” 

He: “ Yes, he must be what they call a stowaway.” 

ee 

Bacon : “ There’s one thing I can’t understand.” - 

Egbert : “ What is that fie 

Bacon: “ When a couple get married they become 
one. But they say it takes two to make a quarrel.” 
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Chivers’ 
anned English Fruits. 


The Consummation of a Hundred Years' Specialisa- 
Preserving all the delicate 
flavours and properties of Freshly Picked Fruit— 


Raspberries, Strawberries, Victoria Plums, 


tion in Fruit-Culture. 
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A YEAR AGO. 


year ago the world was bright, 
world of pleasure and delight, 
world of day and not of night— 
quite forgot my appetite)— 

A year ago. 

al 

A year ago each thought was gay, 
Each mem’ry was @ sunny ray, 
A pleasing future held full sway— 
(I changed my collar twice a day}=- 

A year ago 


A year ago I tried to save 

My £ s.\d. No more a slave 

To tube or "bus, R. walked the pave- 

Ment. Daily, too, I had a shave, 
A year ago. 


A year ago I self denied 

In many things. I was blind-eyed 

To beckonings of friends, and cried, 

“Tm sorry, but to-night I’m tied,” 
A year agoe 


A year ago I did not shove 

My lines in print—they were above 

The vulgar gaze—but, like a dove, 

I cooed them—yes, I was in love 
A year ago. 


eet $e ee 


COMPATIBILITY DEFINED. 

“No, James, I cannot marry you!” 

James looked frightened, hurt, displeased: ‘ Why 
not 7?” he asked. é 

“There is too much compatibility of temperamen 
about us, James,” said the girl, her iis curling ith aie 
scom. 

“Too much compatibility? But isn’t that 
Rigg! ” asked the puzzled young man. — 

“Not always,” she answered. “‘ For instance, judging 
from the size of your income. if we were married I should 
undoubtedly _ insist, from motives of economy, on 
dispensing with a eervant, and doing my own housework, 
ue in pt eoeieneie James, you would undoubtedly 

me do it. 


TIS IN APRIL 


I! FINGER 


Death Often 


Greengages, Damsons, Golden Plums, etc. 


_ To be snow-bound is bad. 
worse. 

When the story of Lieutenant Shackleton’s dash for 
the South Pole comes to be told in full, it will probably 
be found that the worst time the explorers experienced 
was when they were obliged to lace themselves u 


stances means certain and 8 
that the explorers were frost-bitten even in their fur 
sleeping-bags. The extraordina: 
should ever have emerged from them alive. 


mortal man. 
when Captain Scott was blizzard-bound on the inland 
ice-cap of Antarctica during the last British South Polar 
expedition. 
fifty degrees of frost, and the wind blew at forty miles 
an hour on an average. 
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BLIZZARD-BOUND IN BAGS. 
To be blizzard-bound is 


in their 
ing-bags during the three days’ blizzard of January 


7th, 8th, and 9th. 

They were then high up on the inland ice at an elevation 
exceeding ten thousand feet above sea level, the tempcra- 
ture was 72 degrees below freezing, and the wind blew at 
seventy miles an hour. 

What the combination of these three conditions means, 
is only fully understandable by those who have experienced 
them, or something like them. Cold alone men can stand: 
Indecd, there are plenty of instances of lower temperatures 
having been borne than that encountered upon this 
particular occasion. 


Add to intense cold other disad- 
—such as the rarefaction of the air incidental to 


van! 

high altitudes, and a most distressing condition is created ; 
but it is still bearable. 
blows with greater than hurricane force, then all progress 
ig at an end for the time being. 


But when, in addition, the wind 


To attempt to face such a wind under such circum- 
death. Small wonder 

thing is that they 
For nothing like it has ever before been survived by 
Perhaps the nearest approach to it was 


But then the temperature did not fall below 


Even under these circumstances they gave themselves 


up for lost. What, then, must have been the feelings of 
Shackleton and his companions, with the temperature 
= degrees lower and the wind thirty miles an hour 
aster ? 


— 


Tom igen Hamlet): “If thou wilt needs marry, 
(00) 


marry & 


Maude : “ Oh, Tom, this is so sudden |!” 
——-t=——— ‘ 
“You must keep your mouth shut when you're in the 


water,” said the nurse as she gave little Tommy baths 
“Tf you don’t you'll swallow some of it.” 


“ Well, what of it?’ demanded Tommy. “ There's 


plenty more in the pipes, ain’t there ?” 


Lurks in a Cut. , 


————EE———— 
A delicious Table Delicacy. A CUT or scratch is the gateway through which dangerous discase 
Ask your Groc ert ‘k germs enter the body. Germs are living creatures that dwell 
among dirt particles everywhere, and even the dust of tho air 
Cuivers & Sons, Ltp., is full of them. In fact, dirt is only another name for germs. 
Fruit Growers and Preservers, When a dirty knife, a rusty! eedle. a splinter or a thorn scratches 
Histon. CAMBRIDGE. 


the finger, the latter is inoculated with germs. Directly thse germs 
are introduced through the breach in the skin a battle royal ensues 
between them and certaiu living creatures dwelling in our bloo!. 

Usually the invading germs are too stro'g for Nature’s defences 
and in u tew hours the tincer will become hot and throbbing. It will 
be painful to the touch and swell all round the injury. _ A little later 
the wound mag erhibit a whitish appe trance in the middle «f the swell- 
ing. and we have what is known as a festering or poisoned finger. ‘The “ 
inflammation set up by the poison may spread until the whole hand 
and arm are rendered usel-es. 

The oply way to avoid such serious results is to cleanse the BRUISED 
wound, however sligit, and then apply Zam-Buk, which is a LACERATED. 
powerful antiseptic andgerm-killer, Zam-Buk is a purely herbal 
preparation, and when applicd to the broken ekin is naturally 
absorbed into the tissue, whence it ejrcts the germs that are 
spreading disease and inflammation fe flesh is thus soothed 
aud purified, the wound made perfectly healthy, and all poison 
and cause of festering removed. Having done this, Zam-Buk 
then proceeds to heal the wound or sore with new healthy akin 
in a quick, painless and perfect manner. s post. The topof tle finger 

Zam-Buk must not be confused with mere ointments, with | y* FO. bruised and | 
which it has nothing incommon. Zam-Buk is a un:que prepa- lacerated that the doctor | 


re 


Mr. J. Brown, Police 
Station Yard, Rayne Road, 
Braintree, Essex, writes :— 
“ My little boy Alfred trapped 
his finger between a gate and 


Beecham's Pills yon lay the foundation of good sound robust health and incidentally 


remove the “ out of sorts” condition. The immediate effect of these pills is to put the i i isepti i iti i i 

tion possessing antiseptic soothing and healing qualities th advised an operation. I 
gg ollow, in order and when once this is achieved perfect health cannot — not to be ree) together in any onl oary eatin. ‘ oA would not consent, however, 
. Unlike the merely effects of stimulants, a permanent pays to keep a box of Zam- Buk always handy thongh the finger festered 


badly. I dressed the finger 
with Zam-Buk, and almost at 
once the wound began to heal. 
Zam-Buk certainly saved my 
boy’s tin-er ”’ 


a 
Zam-Buk cures piles, ecrema, ringworm, ulcers, cold 

sores, nee hands, chilblains and poisoned wou:ds, 

pimples and spring rash. Of all Chemists, 1h 2,9, or 

4/6 per bux, Post free from the Zam-Buk Co., 

Street, hondon, BC. 


FREE! 


SEND this cou 
yon with your 
pamo and ad- 
dress und ld 
Dp (106 pos- 

Zan- 


jowcross 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Boecham’s Pills are specialiy suitable tor Femaiss of ail ages. 
ee 


Pearson's Werkiv 
Apri. 5°09 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


a act hak io Lik athe diianeonmmeieneel TES 
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KEEPING THE FACE 


IN ORDER. 
By a Face Specialist. 


HE average business girl pays too 
little attention to her complexion. 
Sho lets the dust and the wind 
and the sun work havoc with her 
skin; she eats whatever she 
fancies, irrespective of her 
digestion, until she suddenly discovers that 
her skin has deteriorated in a lamentable 
fashion as a resnit of her neglect. 

Then she rushes tothe otherextreme. She 
deluges her poor face with creams and 
lotions and powders. Becauso she knows 
that the complexion is very much dependent 
upon the state of the digestion, she probably 
starts to “ diet.” 

Spare Diet For 
Blotchy Skins. 

Now the average girl’s idea of dieting is a 
species of semi-starvation. 

To dine off a biscuit, a banana, and a glass 


Y 


to-day, the too , rough, and tender skin, 
which is so much affected by wind and 
weather, is benefited by a fairly nourishing 
diet of meat in moderation, fresh vegetables, 
fruit, eggs, and milk puddings. 
It is always a wise move on the part.of a 
ree bear a = ee to — 
ighly -season » pickles an 
shellfish trom the dietery, ee 

The rough, tender skin is also affected by 
alcohol; strong tea and coffee ing, 
neglect of exercise, and living in ill-ventilated 
rooms is another cause of blotchy com- 
plexions. 


Don't Buy Irritat 
Boone. ay ing 


The tender skin is lacking in natural oil 
secretions. Even acold wind will make 
a skin rough and tender and patchy. 

Tre direct heat of the sun will, in the same 
way, cause congestion in this type of skin, 
and a sensation of heat and discomfort. 

Such people cannot be too careful to guard 
their skin against irritants. 

A very common cause of this unsightly 
redness and roughness, for example, is the 
habitual use of irritating soaps. Girls often 
make the mistake of buying highly scented 
and coloured soaps, with the idea that thoy 
are “ good ” for the complexion. 

Rough towels, sudden changes from cold 
to heat and heat to cold, are also amongst | 
the causes that Feo @ good complexion, and 
to insure a healthy skin they should always 
be avoided. 


-_ 


OW would typists like to be toid to 
wear @ uniform ? 

It came to the waitresses and 
nurses, and now it is threatening 
the typist. Just at present the 
plan not taken effect, for no 

man has had the temerity to say what the 
uniform will be. 

But the ordor bas gone forth in one great 
business houge that before the first of May 
all the woman typists in the place must be 
uniformed. It is expected that the other 
offices will soon fall in line. 

There is a certain amount of justice in 
this demand for a uniform, for a more motley 
collection of costumes and of coiffures thin 
that which is seen daily in any of the largest 
refreshment rooms could hardly be imagined. 
From this point of view at least the appear- 
ance of the typist does not compare favour- 
ably with that, say, of the shop-girl. 
English Business Girls Best 
Dressed in the World. 

In the refreshment rooms in which the 
office girl appeara in little knots and com- 

nies, the appearance of the girl patrons is 

ecidedly above that of what might be con- 
sidered the average business girl. Pretty 
hats in which the main point of the fashion 
has been seized, and yet in which it has not 


||been exaggerated to the extent of those 


affected by the chorus girl—these, with trim- 
fitting tailor-made costumes, distinguish the 
patrons. 

“The English business girl is the best- 
dressed and brightest-looking business girl 
in the world,” said a traveller when inter- 
viewed as to his impressions on the subject, 
“but I nevertheless think that a uniform is 
desirable.” 

One can imagine the disdain with which 
the idea of a uniform would be treated in 


ypists 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


‘le 


O)niform 


By an Indignant Business Girl. 


> 


this country, but one must also consider the 


:| benefit it would be to the little girl who is 


starting in the position of a typist at 14s. or 

15s. a week, and who would like to wear 

black if it did not look too sombre as com- 
with the other girls. 

“The great trouble in asking girls to wear 
any special form of dress is that they go out 
to places of amusement after their work is 
done,” said the manager of a large London 


house. 

“ Perso I think it would be a good 
thing; but the one place where it is needed 
most is in the dressing of the bair, and Iam 
sure any interference about this would never 
for a moment be tolerated among British girls. 


“ As far asthe dress is concerned, the office 


girl is not eo far off froma uniform style doe 


now in the fact that she generally wears a 
white blouse and a black skirt. In the best 
offices the girls wear a little black apron.” 

What would be the uniform that could be 
suggested if the employer should demand 
this of his typist is the-question. 

. Judging from the verdlot as i6 ie conatautly 
heard on the part of the shop-girl when she 
expresses her opinion volun y, the ruling 
of black or white is considered something 
of a hardship. The girl tarns her eyes 
longingly toward the varieties of coloured 
blouses worn by her friends outside. 

“Black is not becoming to me,” said a 
pretty girl in one of the London shops the 
other day. 

ists Have Speciall 
Besigued Frocks. * 
Whether the wiseheads of firms will dictate 


Every now and then some clever dress- 
maker desigus a frock that is supposed to 
be peculiarly suited to the needs of the 
typist, and when the intricacies of these 
designs are taken into ounsideration, it is 
to be wondered if mere man can cope with 
the situation. 

He may be able to limit colour, the length 
of sleeves, and the height of collar. 

He may insist that the typist must wear a 
collar and an apron, and that she shall omit 
the fancy blouse, bat he surely cannot 
forestall the changed of fashion or such 
things as ingenious dressmakers are apt to 
invent. 
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MEN CAN'T 


MAKE LOVE. 
By an Ordinary Girl. 


AM only an ordinary girl and taere 
fore don’t ey nie about 
business, but I have a broad know. 
— the modern Englishman's 

of making love. 
His way is distinotly crude. The 
mon of other nations are far ahead of him. 

I suppose youthink this is rather a sweep. 
ing statement, but I assure you I am speaking 
from experience. 

He applies the same method to this delicate 
art as he does to his business. 

Don't Take Her 
by Storm. 

He must get ahead of the other fellow, and 
so he hustles through ; and before you know 
where you are he wants to kiss you. When 
you make yourself an inch taller, and turn 
on him a cold, blank stare, he is quite 
upset, aud stammers dut that you are so 

rudish. I have heard this remark several 
imes, and I take it as a libel. 

I don’t believe the English girl likes to be 
taken by storm any more than a French girl 


8. 

Please don’t think that J am a prude, and 

that I would never allow anyone to kiss me, 

because if you think that you’re wrong. My 
cold stare merely éxpressed my contempt for 
his lack of artistic ability. 

I should like to tell him that he is hope. 
lessly crude and stupidly clumsy. 

I haven't met a single London man yet 
who could carry on a subtle flirtation. 

He has no finesse in this respect. He 
spends all his ingenuity on making money. 

He will tell you that life is short; that he 
hasn’t time for everything. He must con- 
centrate his mind on i rich, and 
then learn how to talk to a pretty woman 
afterwards. 
powent Wives 
No Good. : 

But afterwards is often too late. 

Is this “ getting rich” really worth while P 
Wouldn't it be better to remain contented 
with a little less money and devote a little 
more time to the cultivation of mauners 
and a proper appreciation of really best 
thi ts life? 

W) can a man do with his money when 
he’s got it? Only buy a wife, if he hasn't 
learned how to woo her, and bought wives 
are likely to be both expensive and unsatis- 
factory. 

I think that complete absorption in 
business on the part of the Englishman is 
the reason for the extravagance in dress on 
the part of the Englishwoman. She appoala 
entirely to his eye, because she knows he has 
only time to look at her. 

I should like to tell him that if he would 
only learn to appreciste a gentle voice, a 
refined manner, and a modest style of dress, 
he would be much happier, and that it would 

| be much better for his pocket. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES AND HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Mincemeat 
May be used instead of jam in roly-poly 
uddings, and also as a foundation layer for 
read souffié, 
Puddings 

Are best if steamed. They take a little 
longer to cook in this way, but there is far 
Jess risk of their becoming sodden. 

Por Furniture Polish, 

Mix together turpentine, linseed oil, 
and vinegar in equal . Shake this 
thoroughly in a well-corked bottle, and apply 
a little at a time to the furniture, always 
polishing with very clean cloths. The 
vicegar is most cleansing to the wood. 
(Reply to DrRWwENT WATER.) 

, Tough Steak. 

When the cook discovers that the steak 
she has ordered is tough, she should not 
attempt to grill it, but cook it as a “roll” 
as follows: Cut tho meat to half an inch 
thick, carefully cover with a yood forcemeat, 
which should be rather highly seasoned, and 
roll up tightly, securing it in shape with 
wide tape. Place in a greased pie-dish, cover 
with greased paper, and cook slowly. Just 
before serving remove the paper, dredge flour 
over, and baste carefully.—(Heply to Bowser.) 


Apple Cheesecakes. 

Steam one pound of pared and cored 
apples, and when perfectly soft mix them 
with two ounces of butter, three ounces of 
sugar, the juice of a small lemon, half the 
rind grated, and two eggs. Roll out some 
nice pastry, rather thin, and with it line 
some patty pans. Fill with the above 
mixture. Bake for twenty minutes, and 
serve hot or cold. 


The boundless 


in Soup Making 
Allow one quart of cold water to every 
pound of meat. 


When Stoning Raisins 

Bub a little butter on the fingers and 
knife. This does away with the disagreeable 
stickiness. 
Carbonate of Soda 

For cakes should not be added to the 
dry ingredients, but be stirred into a little 
tepid milk. 


Joints of Meat 

Should always be carefully wiped before 
ber are eooked. Meat gets so much dust on 
it that this process is imperative. 
Camphorated Oll 

Is easily made at home. Take half a 
pint of sweet oil and heat it in a basin over 
a saucepan of boiling water, with one ounce 
of camphor. Stir occasionally till the cam- 
phor is dissolved, and atrain when cold. Add 
equal proportions of turpentine and this oil 


together, and you will have an excellent 
embrocation. (Reply to Riviera.) 
Orange Wine. 


In making this wine it is best to select 
quite ripe oranges. Peel them and cut in 
half crossways of the cells. Squeeze with a 
press to extract the juice, and see that the 
press is clo-ed so that no seeds go through. 
Add two pounds of sugar to each gallon of 
sour orange juice and one pound of suyar to 
each gallon of sweet orange juice. When 
the sugar is mixed with the juice, add one 
quart of water to every gallon. For this 
wine close fermentation is necessary. (Reply 
to IN. UIRER.) 


Ocean, a desert island, a shipw 
Add a copy of THE SCOUT. 


Baked Bananas. 

Select large ripe fruit, cut off all stalk, 
and set on a piece of buttered paper in the 
oven. Bake slowly till the skins begin to 
split, then remove the skins, set the bananas 
ona dish, and garnish with a little whipped 
cream. 

A Quick-drying Glue. 

Put ths glue into a bottle two-thirds 
full and fill up with common whiskey ; cork 
tightly and set by for three days and it will 
dissolve without the application of heat, and 
will keep good for years. 

Articles Infested with Moth 

Should be saturated with benzoline, for 
it injures nothing and kills the destroyer. 
Use this ina room withobt fire or artificial 
light. Exposure to the air quickly takes 
away the emell of the cleaning agent 
employed. 

American Leather 

Can be cleaned even when badly soiled 
by rubbing it with a mixture of equal parts 
of boiled linseed oil and vinegar. Slightl 
moisten a cloth with this, and with it ru 
the leather, and afterwards polish with a 
soft duster. This process also improves the 
wearing capacity of the leather. 

A Lentil Dish for Children. 

Soak a pint of lentils for twelve hours, 
and then boil slowly till tender. When quite 
cooked, drain and place in a saucepan, adding 
a small piece of butter, some chopped rigp' 
and a suspicion of minced onion. Stir all 
together thoroughly, adding, if you have it, 
a little good gravy. Lentils have many 
blood-forming properties, and should con- 
stantly find a place in children’s meals. 


recKhed sailor boy. 


Result, inexpressible happiness. 


An Onion 
For soup should be stuck with six cloves 
and added after tho atock has been skimmed. 


Discoloured Teeth 

Can’ generally be whitened by cleaning 
once or twice with finely powdered charcoal. 
Should this prove ineffective a dentist will 
reniove all Jeooleradions speedily and with- 
out pain. 


Gas Stoves 

Should constshtly be washed with hot 
water -and-soda, then rubbed with a little 
kerosene, and afterwards well brushed with s 
blacklead brush. 


Baked Pigs’ Pry. . 

Chop up a pound of pigs’ fry, lay it in a 
pie-dish, chop finely two onions, and few 
sage leaves, add half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and the eame of salt, Mix these ingredients 
and sprinkle thickly over the meat iu the 
dish. Cut up one and a half pound of par- 
boiled potatoes, and cover the meat with 
them. Fill the dish with water or thin 
stock, and bake for two hours and a haif ia 
a moderate oven. Serve hot, 


A Boned Chop 

Makes a good dish for an invalid. Select 
a nice loin chop, bone it carefully, trim of 
all superfluous fat, and roll the long end 
round the fillet piece. Rub over with oil, 
and grill before a clear fire. Be careful that 
the chop is not overcooked. Take 4 tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, the same 
quantity of butter, and work well together. 
Squeeze a few drops of lemon over. Place 
the chop upon a very hot plate, and put the 
prepared butter on it just before serving. 


Result, unutterable misery. 
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The story told by sufferers 


om asthma and bronchitis, who turn for relief to SCOTT'S 
Emulsion, is always a story of striking benefit. Mrs. H. Cox, 
52 Nelson Avenue, North end, Portsmouth, writes 6/6/08: 
“An attack © of asthma and bronchitis left me with a 

most distressing cough. I found relief after the first dose po | 

if SCOTT'S Emulsion and was soon quite restored to by which 
beth ” A trial of SCOTT'S Emulsion will convince you of you sick 
its power to cure you, which other emulsions (which never — Pe 
pave the strength of SCOTT'S) cannot do. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion, 


fend (Sid ‘comes with Mk Pe erlowe Ber RCS WINE, Led. meer ox ree 2 eee 
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A. W. GAMAGE 


TALKS ON 


CYCLE PRICES. 


3 ce g ‘ Ve 


we have a machine equal to any 7 guinea b:cycle 
by any other firm. 
‘The @3 10s. 04. “ Popular” successfully stood 


“* CYCLING’S” 1,000 MILE TEST 


and this test wis made on an ordiuary bicycle 
mock. It bd (o to-da; quite the mest 
its thoussedsot 


AEROPLA Es. 
PERFECT WORKING ee 
ACTUAL FLY RBS. 


Boonies Mo aay: be dispatched on 


A W. GAMAGE Lté., Holborn, London. B.C. 
BENETFINK Ltd., Cheapside, B.0. 


Delicious with 
STEWED 


PRUNES 


An ideal dish as an 
alternative to fresh fruit. 


ot _ be heed fama emct gg 
1909 Rudge-Whitworths. nee PF Phe ind 
Prices from £3 =e to£14128. § | ot new! re 7 anes 
or from Z]J- per e Ww. free, 


230 Totentam Ct a, 
Te Aceon ino Me: 
60 Regent Street, W. 


A most acceptable combination 
served Hot or Cold, 


Real Devonshire Cream (clotted); 
no preservatives used the most e 


Suton, Duodenal Gute, Wiehe te, by Sst” Wate oC KARO TIME, eee: Works, Wonetiela. 
PS : 1 & 
who study health and diet. 
testifies to its absolute purity. 
PURE 
J, CONCENTRATED 


There is Nothing to Throw Away 
FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA 


@ 
H OV is 3 times more nourishing — 
1s than any other 
in Cocoa—no leaves or dregs or useless sediment. Cocoa is all nourishment—the word itself means “Food of the 
is manufactured by the Oldest House in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour, 
NOTHING TO LEAVE IN THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP. 


fo tie Comnteanes Cuneta PambroBey Seine to every sufferer, and in order to at nena’ y SO oe fron sar in 
(Trade Mark). 
Gods.” It is one of Nature’s best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and more relied upon by those 
The Medical Press, including The Lancet, British Medical Journal, and Medical Annual, 
THE LAST DROP. 


PRECIOUS TO 


“ 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Waex msxvina 
Arzem 15, 1909, 


Fass of all let me wish you all a pleasant holiday during 
this Easter, and I hape that this Easter 


Our New number may do its tiny part in helping 
Mystery towards making the holiday enjoyable. 
Story. There are a few of my readers who 


write from time to time telling me 
what they think of a new serial, a new series, or a special 
number, and I am always glad to have these letters, as 
they place me closely in touch with those whom I am 
endeavouring to please. 

I mention this because I should like to know 
opinion of Mr. William Le Queux’s new story “ Who 
Killed Professor Greer?’ Those associated with me 
in this office are unanimous in proclaiming it the finest 
story Mr. Le Queux has ever written. drop me a 
postcard when you have read the instalment, as I shall be 
anxious to know your verdict. 


Amonost the hundreds of letters received from readers 
dealing with the story, I select the 


dur Great following: 
ig: 
— “Your great invasion story and in- 


vitation rouses me to the heroic effort 
of writing to the Editor. I greatly appreciated your 
latest grand story for several reasons. In the first place, 
we have been catered for much too long by former writers 
on the glories, rather than the horrors, of war. This 
circumstance, coupled with other factors which have 
failed to bring home to us the true meaning of the word 
invasion, has weakened our. sense of duty and 
responsibility as individuals to the nation. 

“The story now appearing in your pages must open 
the eyes of many of your readers to what war really is— 
that is, war at our very doors. If for, no other reason, 
I carnestly hope Prarson’s WEEKLY will have the 
widest circulation, and would suggest you advise readers 
to pass a copy on to their neighbours who have not yet 
started ‘ While Britain Slept.’ 

“Touching on the incidents and indignities of the 
invaded, I can assure your readers that they are in no 
way exaggerated, but incline to the lenient rather than 
the severe side of actual fact. 

“My authority for this statement is experience. 
While writing, I have in my mind’s eye that sleepy, 
contented little place, Dundee, in Natal, as I saw it in the 
early days of October, 99. I passed through it again 
eome time after the Boer invasion, when the houses would 
not have been considered suftable for third-rate stabling. 

“ During the siege of Ladysmith I have been witness 
to women to whom hunger and other miseries were as 
nothing compared to the mental torture of watching for 
their little ones’ safety, with whom they were compelled, 
like so many hunted animals, to seek shelter in ‘ dug-oute ’ 
along the river bank. 

“ And, at a later stage, as the invader, have seen the 
women-folk and little ones of our gallant friends the 
Boers in like condition. May your paper receive the 
support its merits demand.” 


I wave received what seems to me to be a rather bright 
tip from a Liverpool correspondent fo" 
Help for the helping the Fresh Am Funp. This 
Fresh Air _ is what ho says: “ Many of your readers 
Fund. may have in their possession coins 
which are either worn or defaced to 
such a degree that the owners do not care to try to pass 
them. Now I suggest that these coins, if sent to you, 
might be changed at the Bank of England and the 
money given to the F.A.F. Foreign coins might also be 
sent to you to be similarly dealt with.””—— 

Many thanks for the hint. I know all good P.W..-ites 
take a deep interest in the F.A.F., and I expect, therefore, 
to hear from a large number who have such coins as are 
referred to above. 


Ig it, or is it not a fact,” inquires Gymmo, “ that by 
some law or other Wales loses a county 
every century to England? A great 
many people firmly believe that such 
is the case, although I do not agree 
with them. When and under what 
circumstances was Monmouth, formerly a Welsh county, 
incorporated into England ? Was Salop ever a portion of 
Wales, and if so, how did it become a part of 
England ? "—— 

I never knew Wales give away anything to England 
that she could help, Cymro, not even a Rugby foothall 
match. It is true that Henry VIII. incorporated Mon- 
mouth in the English counties in 1538, but Monmouth. 
shire people still look upon themselves as belonging to the 
Principality. 

There is absolutely no foundation for the idea that we 
rob ae’ of a chunk of his native land every hundred 
years. Shropshire was never Welsh, though it one 
time formed part of the territory of the Lords of the 
Welsh Marches, whose principal castle was at Shrewsbury, 


Not Much, 
Look You! 


Note.—A penscKnife will 


TO NOVELISTS. 
2200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offe a of £200 for the best eerisl story 
received under the following conditions: 
Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 
The plot should be laid D cnponal so | in this country, and the 
present day. 


right to Lahm of tne other stories at our usual rates 
of remuneration, all stories must be submitted under this 
condition. 

must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressed to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.O., 
should be marken 
of the envelope. 


‘“* A FRIEND of mine who has recently been staying in 
France,” writes H. P. J., “tells me 
that close to the place where he was 
_ _ living there was a settlement of monks, 
none of whom ever spoke. Qan you tell me who they 
are, and what their idea is in always keeping silent ?””—— 

I expect they were Trappists, H. P. J. These monks 
never sone except at a few stated times, and then only 

t ; 


on matters of business. Their idea is that by refraining 
from conversation they will not be distracted by worldly 
matters. There is an order of French nuns, known as 


the Bernadines, who oe the same principle. From 
moming to night no one in the convent is ever allowed to 
open her lips. 


“ Ware I was walking out with my young lady the other 
evening,” writes GLapwaLTon, “ she 


Who asked me a question which I was unable 
Invented to answer. It was this: When did 
Kissing ? _kissing first come into fashion? I am 


aware that it’s mentioned in the Bible, 
but what I want to know is who was the fellow who first 
set the ball rolling ?’"—— 

Nobody knows, GLapwatTon. He was one of those 

t inventors who perish without leaving a name 
hind them. Kissing at all events was known in ancient 
Egypt, though the polite way of doing it there was to kiss 
your own hand and then place it on top of the other 
person’s head. 

In Greece there was a law that any man who kissed a 
lady in the public etreeta should have his head removed. 
A certain Athenian youth, however, once had the cheek to 
kiss the daughter of the tyrant Pisistratus, and the latter 
was 80 delighted with his audacity that he let him off. 
There are several! nations at the present day to whom the 
gentle art of osculation is practically unknown. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the Finns, the Laplanders, the 
Somalis, and the Papuans. In Paraguay, on the other 
hand, it is the custom to kiss every lady you are introduced 
to. I don’t know whether there are any cheap excursions 
there, but you might make inquiries: 


Ovr great invasion story is exciting the keenest interest in 
the north as well as in those parte of 
Foretold by the country with which the action is 
“Prophet” in the meantime associated. Among 
Peden. other letters from northern readers 
commenting on our patriotic serial is 
one from WiLLI4M THE Lion, who tells me that it is the 
firm belief of many of the inhabitants of the rural districts 
in the south-west of Scotland that sooner or later our 
island home wil) be overrun by a Continental army. This 
belief, he proceeds to say, ‘‘ owes its origin to a prediction 
made some two hundred rs ago by Alexander Peden, 
one of the most famous of the Covenanters. In his own 
day and generation this remarkable man was venerated 
as a seer, and it was the strange manner in which many of 
his prophecies came to pass that has made many firmly 
believe that those predictions still unfulfilled will surely be 
realised. In his vision of the invasion of our country, 
‘ Prophet ’ Peden, as he was called, was heard to descri 
the enemy as ‘ the Monzies,’ a fact that has sometimes lent 
colour to the opinion that it is the French who are destined 
to penetrate into these realms.” 


W. A. 8. has been suffering from a complaint which has 
probably distressed most of us. He 
recently found himself sitting in o 
theatre behind some one who had seen 
the play before, and insisted on telling 
his companion exactly what was going to happen. ‘Can 
you suggest a eee method,” he asks, “ of staying 
the tongue of this type of theatre bore ? ’—— 

It is a difficult task, W. A.S. Some people of this type 
are 80 hardened that nothing short of an axe would have 
the desired effect. You might, however, try the plan 
adopted by a well-known American humourist, Finding 
himself one evening just behind a particularly talkative 
gentleman, he leant over and tapped the latter's shoulder. 
“| beg your pardon, sir,” he said politely, “ but would 
you mind speaking a little louder. Those people on the 
stage are making such a confounded noise I can’t hear 
what you are saying!” 


Shut Up, 
Please ! 


be awarded to each reader whose letter ie 
or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 


“Is it really a fact,” inquires Sczprio, “ that a man’s 

hair can go white or grey in a single 

Blanched ight as the regult of s great shock ? 
Locks. I 


ve just been & case in the 

per in which this is supposed to have 

occurred, and I couldn’t help wondering if there wag 
really any ground for the incident.”.—— 

There are several instances properly recorded by 
doctors, Scrpric, in which a patient suffering from 
extreme terror has become grey in a single night. For 
some reason or other small vesicles of air get introduced 
into the shafts of the hairs, Why or how this takes place 
is not known. There are other and more startling cases 
of locks changing colour, however. You will sometimes 
see quite s dark-haired ‘lady go into a hairdresser’s estab- 
lishment and, after remaiming there for a little while, 
come out with a wealth of beautiful golden tresses, In 
that case {it is her friends who get the shock. 


IL. V. R. is what they call laconic. He sends me a post- 
card bearing the terse inquiry : ‘‘ What's 


Tree the most useful tree in the world ?” 
= It’s rather a matter of opinion, L. V. R. 
P- Actors who are employed at His 
Majesty’s Theatre would probably reply Beorbolin Tree, 


while echoolmasters would no doubt put their money 
on the birch. Speaking from a quite unprejudiced point 
of view, I should feel inclined to divide the honour between 
the cocoa-nut tree and the bamboo (if you can call the 
latter a tree). 

Cocoa-nut palm affords food and milk in abundance, 
the white centre of the nut forming almost the entire 
nourishment of some savage tribes. Wine, sugar, and 
oil can also be extracted from it, the latter being made 
into soap and also burnt in lamps. The fibre is extensively 
used in the manufacture of ropes and mats, the hard shell 
can be carved into an excellent drinking-cup, and finally 
the root is regarded by some natives as a delicacy. 

Against this the bamboo can claim to provide a substi- 
tute for grain and asparagus. - Vessels, furniture, pipes, 
blinds, trunks, sticks, and goodness knows how many other 
articles are made from it, and it is also largely cided in the 
manufacture of paper. 


PEREGRINUS is contemplating a short tour through France 
and Belgium, and is looking forward 
Travelling to it very much, There is a cloud on 
Teetotalers. his happiness, however, for, being an 
. abstainer, he feels uncertain what to 
ask for in the way of drink. ‘‘Can you tell me,” he 
inquires, “‘what are the best and most palatable 
temperance beverages obtainable in the ordinary cafés 
and os rr 
Speaking from my own experience, PEREarinvs, I 
should say that the only really pleasant one is chocolate. 
French tea is simply undrinkable, while the much-boasted 
coffee of the Continental café always tastes to me like a 
mixture of chicory and breadcrumbs. The ordinary 
substitute for wine is grenadine or some fruit syrup, but 
which is the nicest is purely a matter of individual taste. 
I have not been to France for nearly three years, but I 
should think you would probabl able to get dry 
inger ale in most of the towns. Whateverelse you drink, 
oon ¢ drink the water. 


Kroosoy wants me to decide an argument which he has 
had with a fricnd, as to whether men 


Carrots with red hair are able to stand the 
in the climate of tropical East and West 
Tropics. Africa better than those with black 

° or brown hair. “I hold,” says Kroo- 


soy, “that red-haired men are no more immune than 
others; my friend says they are.”,—— 

I have never been to either of the charming spots you 
mention, but a man I know, who enjoyed bisesell on the 
Gold Coast for a couple of years, tells me that, if anything, 
red-haired men suffer more than dark ones, ‘* Of course,” 
he added, “ I make an exception in the case of Scotsmen, 
who can live anywhere.” What kills a large number of 
men on the coast is not taking proper care of themselves. 
If a fellow drinks and smokes too much, he will die what- 
ever his complexion may be. It is more a question of 
whiskey than of whiskers, 
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First of all let me wish you alla pleasant holiday during 
this Easter, and | hope that this Easter 


Our New nuinber may do its tiny part in helping 
Mystery towards makin: the holiday enjoyable. 
Story. There are a few of my readers: who 


write from time to time telling me 
what they think of a new scrial, a new serics, or a special 
number, and Tam always glad to have these letters, as 
they place me closcly in touch with those whom I am 
endeavouring to please. 

1 mention this beeause T should like to know your 
opinion of Mr. William Le Queux’s new story ‘ Who 
Killed) Professor Greer ?"’ ‘Those associated with me 
in this office are unanimous in proclaiming it the finest 
story Mr. Le Queux has ever written. So drop me a 
pesteard when you have read tho instalinent, as I shall be 
anxious to know your verdict. 


Astoncst the hundreds of letters reccived from readers 
dealing with tho story, I select the 


lela tan following : 
Story. Your great invasion story and in- 


vitatiun rouses me to the heroic effort 
vf writing to the Editor. I greatly appreciated your 
latest grand story for several reasons. In the first place, 
we have been catered for much too long by former writers 
en the glories, rather than the horrors, of war. This 
circumstance, coupled) with other factors which have 
failed to bring home to us the true meaning of the word 
invasion, has weakened our sense of duty and 
responsibility as individuals to the nation. 

“The story now appearing in your pages must open 
the eves of many of your readers to what war really is— 
that is, war at our very doors. If for no other reason, 
I carnestly hope Pearson's WrEKLY will have tho 
vwieest cireulation, and would suggest you advise readers 
te pass a copy on to their neighbours who have not yet 
started § While Britain Slept’ 

“Touching on the incidents and indignities of the 
isvaded. [can assure your readers that they are in no 
way exaggerated, but incline to the lenient rather than 
tie severe side of actual fact. 

“My authority for this statement is expericnee. 
While writing, To have in my mind's eye that. sleepy, 
contented little place, Dundee, in Natal, as T saw it in the 
early days of October, “90. T passed through it agin 
some time after the Boer invasion, when the houses would 
not have been considered suitable for third-rate stabling. 

“During the siege of Ladysmith I have been witness 
to women to whom hunger and other miseries were as 
nothing compared to the mental torture of watching for 
their little ones’ safety, with whom they were compelled, 
like so many hunted animals, to seek shelter in ‘ dug-outs ’ 
aiong the river bank. 

~ And, at a later stage, as the invader, have seen the 
women-folk and little ones of our gallant friends the 
tocrs in like condition. May your paper receive the 
support its merits demand.” 


I gave, received what seems to me to be a rather bright 
tip from a Liverpool correspondent fot 
helping tho Frrsn Air Fuxp. This 
is what he says: ‘* Many of your readers 
may have an their possession coins 
which are cither worn or defaced to 
euch a degrce that the owners do not care to try to pass 
them. Now [ suggest that these coins, if sent to you, 
micht be changed at the Bank of England and the 
money given to the F.A.F. | Forcign coins might also bo 
set to you to be similarly dealt: with.”—— 

Many thanks for the hint. T know all good P.W.-ites 
tks a deep interest in the F.A.F., and T expect, therefore, 
to hear from a large number who have such coins as are 
referred to above. 


Yielp for the 
Fresh Air 
Fund. 


“I3 it, or is it not a fact,” inquires Gymmo, “ that by 
some law or otier Wales loses a county 
every century to England?) A great 
many people firmly believe that such 
is the case, although IT do not agree 
with them. When and under what 
circtnistances was Monmouth. formerly a Welsh county, 
incorporated into England 2? Was Salop ever a portion of 
Wales, and if) se, how did it become a part of 
Pogland ?''—— 

i never knew Wales give away anything to Enaland 
that she could help, Cymro, not even a Rugby foorball 
match. It is true that Henry VIN Incorporated Mon. 
mouth in the English counties in 1538. but) Monmouth. 
glire people still look upon themselves as belonging to the 
Peincipaliry. 

Vhere is absolutely no foundation for the idea that we 
rob Taffy of a chunk of his native land every hundred 
yes Shropshire was never Welsh, though it one 
time formed part of the territory of the Lords of the 
Welsh Marches, whose principal castle was at Shrewsbury, 


Not Much, 
Look You! 


Note.—A penseknife will 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TO NOVELISTS. 
£200 Offered for a Story. 


We are offering a prize of £200 for the best eerial story 
received under the following conditions: 

Sturics must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid principally in this country, and the 
pericd should be that of the prevent day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of the novel 
considered by us to be the best. We reserve to ourselves the 
right to purchase any of tno other stories at our usual rates 
of es NAUTINER and a!] stories must be submitted under this 
condition 

Manuscripts, which must be typewritten on one side of the 
paper only, should be addressel to the Fiction Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 17 Hennetta Street, Tonden. WC., and 
should be marked *! £200 Story" on the top left-hand corner 
ot the envelope. They must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, April 27th, 1909. 

Wo cannct hold ourselves responsible for the loss or non- 
delivery of MSS., but where stamped addressed envelopes are 
inclosed every endeavour wiil be made to assure their safe 
return in the event of their vroving unsuitable. 


“ A FRIEND of mine who has recently been staving in 
France,” writes H. P. J., “tells me 
that close to the place where he was 
living there was a settlement of monks, 
none of whom ever spoke. Can you tell me who they 
are, and what their idea is in always keeping silent?” 

I expect they were Trappists, H. P. J. These monks 
never speak except at a few stated times, and then only 
on matters of business. Their idea is that by refraining 
from conversation they will not be distracted by worldly 
matters. There is an order of French nuns, known as 
the Bernadines, who carry out the same principle. From 
morning to night no one in tho convent is ever allowed to 
open her lips. 


Silence! 


“ WniLe I was walking out with my young lady the other 
evening.” writes GLADWALTON, “she 


Who asked me a question which I was unable 
Invented to answer. It was this: When did 
Kissing ? kissing tirst come into fashion 2 T am 


aware that it’s mentioned in the Bible, 
but what T want to know is who was the fellow who first 
set. the ball rolling ?’—— 

Nobody knows, GLapwatton. He was one of those 
great. inventors who perish without leaving a name 
behind them. Kissing at all events was known in ancient 
Veypt. though the polite way of doing it there was to kiss 
your own hand and then place it on top of the other 
person’s head. 

In Greece there was a law that any man who kissed a 
lady in the public streets should have his head removed. 
A certain Athenian youth, however. once had the cheek to 
kiss the daughter of the tyrant Pisistratus, and the latter 
was so delighted with his audacity that be let him off. 
There are several nations at the present day to whom the 
gentle art of osculation is practically unknown. Amongst 
these may be mentioned the Finns, the Laplanders, the 
Somalis, and the Papuans. In Paraguay, on the other 
hand, it is the custom to kiss every lady you are introduced 
to. I don't know whether there are any cheap oxcursions 
thero, but you might make inquiries. 


Ovr great invasion story is exciting the keenest intcrest in 
the north as well as in those parta of 
the country with which the action is 
in the meantime associated. Among 
other letters from northern readers 
commenting on our patriotic serial is 
one from WILLIAM THE Lion, who tells me that it is the 
firm bolief of many of the inhabitants of the rural districts 
in the south-west of Scotland that sooner or later our 
island home will be overrun by a Continental army. This 
belief, he proceeds to say, “* owes its origin to a prediction 
made some two hundred years ago by Alexander Peden. 
one of the most famous of the Covenanters. In bis own 
day and generation this remarkable man was venerated 
as a seer, and it: was the strange manner in which many of 
his prophecics came to pass that has made many firmly 
believe that those predictions still unfulfilled will surely be 
realised. In his vision of the invasion of our country, 
* Prophet’ Peden, as he was called, was beard to describe 
the enemy as‘ the Monzies.’ a fact that has sometimes lent 
colour to the opinion that it is the French who are destined 
to penetrate into these realms.” 


Foretold by 
“Prophet” 
Peden. 


W. A. 8S. has been suffering from a complaint which has 
probably distressed most of us. He 
recently found himself sitting in a 
theatre behind some one who had seen 
the play Lefore, and insisted on telling 
his companion exactly what was poing to happen,“ Can 
you siygest a practical method,” he asks, “ of staying 
the tongue of this tvpe of theatre bore ?"-——- 

It is a difficult task, W. ALS. Some people of this type 
are so hardened that nothing short of an axe would have 
the desired effect. Yon might, however, try the plan 
adopted by a well-known American humourist. Finding 
Himself! one evening just behind a particularly talkative 
gentleman, he leant over and tapped the latter's shoulder, 
“To beg your pardon, sit.” he said politely, ** but would 
you mind speaking a little louder, ‘Phose people on the 
stage are making such a confounded noise I can’t hear 
what you are saying!” 


Shut Up, 
Please! 


be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose sureestion for a tithe is used. 


WEEX ENDING 
APRIL 15, 1909, 


“Ig it really a fact,” inquircs Scrrtic, “that a man’s 
hair can go white or grey in a single 
Bee as the reault of a great shock 9 
I have just been reading a case in tha 
paper in which this is supposed to have 
occurred, and T couidn’t help wondering if there Ww. 
really any ground for the incident.” 

There aro several instances properly record] Ly 
doctors, Scertic, in which a patient suffering fr.s; 
extremo terror has become grey in a single nicht, bor 
sonie reason or other small vesicles of air yet intros 
into the shafts of the hain. Why or bow this takes y1 
is not known, There are other and more startling cass 
of locks changing colour, however. You will somserjni.s 
see quite a dark-haired lady go into a hairdresser's est h). 
lishment and, after remaining there for a little whil- 
come out with a wealth of beautiful golden tresses, [5 
that case ft is her friends who get. the shock. 


Bitanched 
Locks. 


s 


Pe | 
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L. V. R. is what they call laconic. He sends me a pict. 
card bearing the terse inquiry : °° Wh u's 


Tree ; 
the most useful tree in the world 2°. — 
sa a It's rather a matter of opinion, L. VP, 


Actors who are employed at {is 
Majesty's Theatre would probably reply Beerbohin ‘I +», 
while schoolmasters would no doubt put their men-y 
on the birch. Speaking from a quite unprejudiced joist 
of view, I should feel inclined to divide the honour bet ween 
the cocoa-nut tree and tho bamboo (if you can call thy 
latter a tree). 

Cocoa-nut palm affords food and milk in abundan o, 
the white centre of the nut forming almost the enti. 
nourishment of some savage tribes. Wine, sugar, ani 
oil can also be extracted from it, the latter being mado 
into soap and also burnt in lamps. ‘The fibre is extensis 
used in the manufacture of ropes and mate, tho hard sie! 
can be carved into an excellent drinking-cup, and fina! » 
the root is regarded by some natives as a delicacy. , 

Against. this the bamboo can claim to provide a s: 
tute for grain and asparagus, Vessels, furniture, | 
blinds, trunks, sticks, and goodness knows how many «|. -r 
articles are made from it, and it is also largely used in 1.2 
manufacture of paper. 


PEREGRINUS is contemplating a short tour through Pros 4 

and Belgium, and is looking forvirt 
to it very much. There is a closd on 
his happiness, however, for, being an 
abstainer, he feels uncertain what to 
ask for in the way of drink. “Can you tell me,” ‘5 
inquires, “‘what are the best and most palat.:!'s 
temperance beverages obtainable in the ordinary 1‘ 
and restaurants ? ’?—— 

Speaking from my own expcrience, PERRaninrs, i 
should say that the only really pleasant one is chocsl:. 
French tea is simply undrinkable, while the much- boas: 4 
cotfee of the Continental café always tastes to me like a 
mixture of chicory and breadcrumbs. The ordinary 
substitute for wine is grenadine or some fruit syrup, but 
which is the nicest is purely a matter of individual taste. 
I have not been to France for nearly three years, bat I 
should think you would probably be able to get dry 
ginger ale in most of the towns. Whatever else you drink, 
don’t drink the water. 


Travelling 
Teetotalers. 


Kroosoy wants me to decide an argument which he has 
had with a friend, as to whether mea 


Carrots with red hair are able to stand the 
in the climate of tropical East and West 
Tropics. Africa better than those with bliek 


or brown hair, “I hold,” says Krov- 

Bor, “that red-haired men are no moro imimune thas 
others; my friend says they are.” 
I have never been to either of the charming spots vou 
mention, buat a man I know, who enjoyed hiniself on the 


red-haired men suffer more than dark ones, ‘* Of cour 

he added, “ [make an exception in the case of Seotsnies 
who can live anywhere.” What kills a large numtier ot 
men on the coast is not ti:king proper care of themse.s 
If a fellow drinks and smokes too much, be will dies fiat- 
ever his complexion may be. It is more a question ¢f 
whiskey than of whiskers, 
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